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® Actual  color  photograph — Frank  Brown,  tobacco  warehouseman,  shows  a visitor  some  fine  golden  leaf 

GIRL:  Mr.  Brown,  what  counts  most  in  a cigarette  ? 

MR.  BROWN:  Why — it’s  the  tobacco,  of  course. 

GIRL:  So  that’s  why  you  smoke  Luckies  ? 

MR.  BROWN:  Right!  And  most  other  independent  tobacco 
experts  do,  too ! 


MEN  like  Frank  Brown . . .who  spend 
their  lives  buying,  selling  and 
handling  tobacco . . . know  that  Luckies 
get  the  finer  leaf— and  Luckies’  finer 
tobaccos  mean  less  nicotine! 

The  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you 
want  a cigarette  of  proven  mildness.  So 
remember:  authoritative  tests  reveal 
that  for  more  than  2 years,  the  nicotine 
content  of  Luckies  has  been  12%  less 


than  the  average  of  the  4 other  leading 
brands  — less  than  any  one  of  them.* 

You  see,  Luckies  scientifically  ana- 
lyze tobacco  samples  before  buying. 
So  our  buyers  can  select  leaf  that  is 
ripe  and  mellow  yet  milder  — low  in 
nicotine  content. 

For  genuine  mildness,  why  not 
smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts 
smoke?  Ask  for  Lucky  Strike  today! 


★ NICOTINE  CONTENT  OF 
LEADING  BRANDS 

From  January  1938  through  June  1940 
Lucky  Strike  has  averaged 

9.46%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  A 
20.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  B 
15.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  C 
4.74%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  D 

For  this  period  Lucky  Strike  has  had  an 
average  nicotine  content  of  2.01 
parts  per  hundred. 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best _ it's  LUCKIES  2 to  I 
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We  had  a lot  of  things  to  say. 

But  we  re  afraid  if  we  begin  saying  them  we  ll  forget  what 
really  wanted  most  to  say. 

So  we  won’t  sav  them  this  time.  We  ll  wait— and  we  ll  say  what 
we  really  wanted  to  say,  w hich  is  that  we  wi  sh  you  all  a 
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Our  Debutante  Shops 

Our  new  Sixth  Floor  is  a colorful 
setting  for  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  debutante  and  college  clothes 
we  have  ever  shown.  Separate 
departments  now  for  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  formal  clothes,  shoes  and 
millinery,  so  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  select  a whole  wardrobe  from  our 
wonderful  array  of  new,  attractive 
clothes.  Small  sizes  at  small  prices. 
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F STREET  AT  FOURTEENTH 


LOOK  OUT! 


Because  they’re  coming  soon. 

The  special  Junior  From  Feature  Section 
and 

Kerwin’s  Junior  Prom  Girl  of  19J1 ! 

And  they  both  will  knock  you  out. 

So  LOOK  OUT! 

They're  coming  in  the  February  Junior  Prom 
Issue  of 


THE  OLH  LINE 


quarte, 

Unfortunately,  there  is  scant  chance  of  the  U.  of  M. 
Rossboroughers  letting  a colored  band  set  up  its  stands  in 
the  Hallowed  Gym-Armory  for  at  least  years  to  coine. 

But  for  t he  dance  tomorrow  night  they  have  secured 
the  nearest  thing  to  a colored  band  possible  without  being 
it.  Charlie  Barnet  is  an  ardent  devotee  of  colored  style, 
studying  chiefly  the  music  of  Count  Basie  and  Duke 
Ellington.  Consequently,  his  arrangements  are  closely 
patterned  after  those  of  these  two  great  bands,  and  the 
musical  results  are  definitely  of  a sepia  hue. 

The  band’s  most  famous  arrangement  and  record  is 
Cherokee,  released  about  this  time  last  year.  Other  good 
Barnet  arrangements  are  Only  a Rose,  Tappin  at  the 
Tappa,  The  Duke's  Idea  and  The  Count's  Idea.  Stepped- 
up  tempos  are  not  used  exclusively.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  what  is  played  is  Maryland-danceable,  and  a great 
many  popular  songs  are  included. 

Charlie,  himself,  plays,  with  equal  proficiency,  clarinet, 
alto,  tenor,  and  soprano  saxes,  concentrating  on  tenor. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  band’s  record  releases  is  a 
two  sided  recording  of  W ings  Over  Manhattan,  a very 
unorthodox  arrangement  employing  very  weird  tonal 
effects  and  reminiscent  of  Ellington.  The  record  intro- 
duces a style  which  definitely  is  new  in  swing  music. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  innovations,  Artie  Shaw 
has  made  a record  of  Special  Delivery  Stomp  in  which  he 
employs  a harpsichord  in  his  rhythm  section  instead  of  a 
piano.  Featured  are  Shaw’s  marvelous-as-ever  clarinet, 

Billy  Butterfield’s  trumpet,  and  Johnny  Guarnieri,  former- 
ly with  Goodman,  on  the  harpsichord. 
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Still  rising  is  the  Charlie  Spivak  hand  composed  of  the 
musicians  who  formerly  played  with  Ihll  Dowikt  al  I lie 
nearby  Nightingale.  The  band  lias  been  featured  at  the 
Glen  Island  Casino,  most  sought  after  of  all  band  spots, 
and  has  been  receiving  a great  deal  of  air  time.  It  does 
not  feature  extremely  fast  tempos  and  knock-down,  drag- 
out,  barrelhouse  jazz.  Instead,  it  emphasizes  very  dance- 
able  tempos  and  clean  cut  arrangements,  much  in  I he  same 
style  as  the  “sweet  swing  by  Bill  Downer”  band  when  it 
was  at  the  Nightingale.  Spivak  recently  signed  to  record 
for  Columbia. 

EIGHTH  NOTES:  Ray  Nance  has  definitely  taken 
the  place  of  Cootie  Williams  in  Duke  Ellington’s  band.  . . . 
A doublefaced  record  of  The  ft  orld  is  Mud  by  Count  Basie 
is  a marvelous  show  case  for  the  Count’s  many  great 
soloists.  ...  In  the  Down  Beal  Magazine’s  annual  best 
bands  poll,  Benny  Goodman  was  leading  in  the  swing 
division,  closely  followed  by  Duke  Ellington,  Glenn  Miller, 
Count  Basie  and  Jimmy  Eunceford.  . . . Tommy  Dorsey 
was  leading  the  sweet  bands.  . . . Individual  instrument 
leaders  include  Ziggy  Elman  on  trumpet,  Tex  Beneke,  of 
Glenn  Miller’s  band,  on  tenor  sax,  Irving  Fazola  on 
clarinet,  and  .1.  C.  Higginbotham  on  trombone. 
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9 urant  to-  thank  you,  fitudentd 
a $ YJflaAjytand  U. , faoA  the  co-uAtedy, 
and  kindneAd  y,o-u  fiau-e  idouf-n 
me  uxdite  making,  my,  didp,Eay,l  at 

kcho-o-t  dwiing,  1940 Yflay,  9 

extend  my,  kedt  uriAdeA  ftoA  1941. 

ZfinceAeiy,,  fack  <P,ea'iAo-n 
" ' man 


P.  S.  Take  a l.ook  At  Our  Gift  Display  On  Page  15. 
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Discover  Breslau  and 
you’ve  found  the  right 
shop  for  all  your  college 
fashion  needs. 

See  our  casual  sports 
dresses  and  coats,  the 
thrilling  evening  gowns 
for  your  proms  and  week 
end  parties  . . . at!  very 
smartly  styled  and  mod- 
estly' priced  to  agree  with 
the  smallest  allowances. 
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EVOLUTION 


It  used  to  be 
On  Christmas  Morn 
Round  six  o'clock 
She'd  tiptoe  in — my  sister  Jane, 

And  whisper  in  my  ear, 

‘7s  Santy  came?" 

Then  I would  nod, 

And  I would  take 
Her  hand  in  mine 
(In  pigtails,  and  pajama  feet ) 

And  lead  her  down  the  stairs 
To  take  a peep. 

And  time  went  on. 

And  sister  grew, 

And  Christmas  came. 

Now,  she  must  robe,  and  brush  her  hair 
And  teeth,  before  we'd  know 
W as  Santa  there. 

And  time  went  by. 

And  now  my  sis 
Is  grown — and  we 
No  longer  rise  at  early  six 
And  tiptoe  down  to  see 
IT  hat  Santa's  fixed. 

For  now  she  sleeps! 

( Her  beauty  sleep ) 

And  when  she  wakes. 

She  takes  her  curlers  off  and  then 
Puts  a bow  around  her  curls 
To  catch  the  men! 


She  puts  on  paint 
And  liigh-heels — like 
She's  on  the  make; 

She  dresses  hard — she  dresses  long 
Then  dashes  down — in  hopes 
He  hasn't  gonel 
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Rain  is  everywhere  outside.  It 
falls  interminably,  pouring  from  the 
dismal  gray  of  the  night  sky — cold, 
penetrating  rain  whose  wetness  seeps 
into  the  earth.  It  is  not  warm  life- 
giving  rain-  the  trees  huddle  close  and 
retreat  further  within  themselves  for 
their  winter  sleep,  and  only  the  wind 
remains  a living  thing,  sobbing  for- 
lornly through  naked  branches,  clutch- 
ing with  damp,  chill  lingers  at  friendly 
squares  of  light,  at  moisture-clouded 
window  panes,  then  sobbing  still  re- 
treating into  the  night. 

We  shiver  as  we  look  from  our 
window.  It  is  December  and  it  is 
cold.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  to  bed 
tonight  when  everywhere  there  is  mud 
and  gray  night  sky  and  endless  rain 
and  awaken  tomorrow  to  find  that,  like 
Alice,  we  have  awakened  in  wonder- 
land. Perhaps  there  will  be  inches  of 
glistening,  clean  snow  covering  the 
earth  and  the  trees  and  piled  on  the 
windowsills.  Perhaps  the  dismal  drip 
of  the  rain  will  have  changed  in  the 
night  to  the  soft  silence  of  snowflakes 
drifting  peacefully  down  through  the 
night  sky. 

We  hope  that  the  rain  will  become 
snow  while  we  sleep,  because  we  have 
never  quite  become  used  to  the  feeling 


of  awakening  in  wonderland.  It  hap- 
pens so  seldom,  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  age  where  we  know  that 
Alice  was  an  impossibility. 

It  is  almost  Christmas  and  we  are 
anticipating  pleasantly  the  glow  of  the 
holiday  season  and  turkey  and  egg-nog 
and  evenings  with  crackling  fires — and 
somehow  it  is  not  quite  complete  with- 
out snow.  That  is  what  snow  means 
to  us — it  is  part  of  a picture — part  of 
the  picture  of  Christmas.  Yet  today, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may 
mean  something  quite  different — some- 
thing much  more  concrete.  To  milita- 
ristic nations  it  may  be  good  or  bad 
— it  may  mean  the  attaining  or  the 
losing  of  certain  military  objectives. 

Snow  in  Finland  . . . 

A little  further  on  in  this  issue  we 
have  shown  our  idea  of  the  modern 
European  interpretation  of  the  classic 
Christmas  poem,  the  one  that  begins: 

Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  and 
all  through  the  house 

Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even 
a mouse  .... 

We  couldn’t  help  think  of  a blackout 
as  we  repeated  those  familiar  lines  to 
ourselves,  and  we  wondered  how  St. 
Nicholas  would  get  through  a modern 
anti-aircraft  defense. 

There  is  no  place,  no  time,  for  non- 
utilitarian reflections  about  Christmas 


and  peace  and  snow  in  much  of  the 
world  today.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  grim  necessity  of  concentrating  on 
the  business  of  survival — or  extinction. 

And  we  are  too  likely  to  forget  that 
we  are  free  to  think  as  we  desire,  to 
live  in  wonderland  if  we  want  to,  to 
hope  for  snow  on  Christmas  day 
merely  because  we  would  enjoy  it 
more.  W e are  free  to  give  thanks  as 
we  please  to  whom  we  please.  We 
must  not  forget  it. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  free 
each  in  his  own  way  to  enjoy  the 
business  of  living. 

NARCOTIC  . . . 

A few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  Convention  in  Detroit.  On  the 
way  we  stayed  overnight  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  the  morning  we  decided  to  have 
a look  at  Pittsburgh’s  Cathedral  of 
Learning. 

Now  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is 
undoubtedly  a fine  school,  and  its 
students  the  best  of  students,  but  an 
incident  oceured  there  which  shook 
our  faith  in  the  modern  educational 
system  as  a whole  and  in  college 
journalists  in  particular.  It  happened 
like  this. 

We  probably  approached  the  Uni- 
versity with  all  the  air  of  country  lads, 
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our  mouths  slightly  agape,  because  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
over  twelve  thousand  students,  is  all 
one  building.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
official  figures,  but  the  one  building  is 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
beautiful  building  on  one  of  the  city's 
many  hills  and  it  lifts  itself  majestic- 
ally above  the  substrata  of  Pittsburgh 
smoke  into  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Inside  we  were  even  more  amazed. 
Students  scurry  from  a class  on  the 
seventh  floor  to  one  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  all  by  means  of  a battery  of 
elevators.  Being  a little  curious  to 
see  how  some  of  our  confreres  live  we 
located  the  floor  which  corresponds  to 
a student  center  and  began  to  hunt  for 
the  offices  of  the  Pitt  Panther.  Un- 
fortunately we  were  sidetracked  and 
ended  in  a terrifically  confused  place 
which  we  were  told  was  the  office  of 
the  college  newspaper. 

Making  a hasty  exit  we  tried  again, 
this  time  with  more  success.  We 
located  the  office  of  the  Panther,  and 
frankly  we  were  a little  disappointed. 
It  is  no  better  than  our  own. 

We  talked  for  a while  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff,  and  as  we  were 
about  to  leave,  he  asked  us  if  we  would 
do  him  a favor  and  deliver  a message 
to  his  editor  who  would  be  in  Detroit. 

We  were  amiable  about  the  whole 
thing  and  waited  while  he  typed  the 
message.  And  it  is  this  message  which 
has  made  us  open  our  eyes  to  the 
sordid  world  about  us. 

He  handed  us  the  scrap  of  paper, 
saying,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  it  says — it 
may  sound  like  a gag,  but  it  isn’t. 
I’m  deadly  serious.”  And  the  mess- 
age, addressed  to  the  editor  went: 
Say,  uhat  in  the  devil  did  you  do  with 
the  “ Opium  Bucket "? 

After  all,  what  could  we  think? 
We  mumbled  our  apologies  and  left — 
hurriedly. 

EXOTIC  . . . 

Pittsburgh,  it  seems,  is  the  town  of 
experiences.  We  had  another  ex- 
perience in  Pittsburgh,  this  time  on  the 
way  home  from  Detroit,  which  we  will 


never  forget.  When  we  are  old,  and 
our  college  days  have  faded  into  for- 
gotten memory,  it  will  stand  out 
clearly  as  one  of  the  truly  great  mo- 
ments of  our  life.  It  is  something  we 
can  tell  our  grandchildren. 

It  happened  in  the  quiet  hour  after 
midnight.  There  was  a fine  mist  in 
the  streets,  and  the  lights  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  gleamed  mysteriously 
through  fuzzy  halos.  We  decided  it 
was  just  the  night  for  a walk,  and 
certainly  no  time  to  go  to  bed,  so  out 
into  the  Pittsburgh  streets  we  went. 

But  it  was  not  for  any  idle  walk. 
We  had  a destination — a spot  that  we 
had  heard  of  since  we  first  took 
Geography  in  Junior  High — a spot 
that  had  lived  only  in  our  imagination 
for  so  many  years  and  was  now  about 
to  become  reality. 

After  an  inquiry  or  two  we  were 
on  way  to  our  destination,  and  we 
reached  it  shortly.  We  crossed  the 


street  and  walked  part  of  the  way 
across  the  bridge.  Then,  satisfied,  we 
stopped  and  looked  below.  And  there 
below  our  very  feet  was  the  point 
where  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alle- 
gheny Hivers  join  to  form  the  mighty 
Ohio. 

Far  below  the  massive  steel  girders 
of  the  bridge  were  the  waters  of  the 
three  rivers,  sullen  and  huge.  We 
were  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  latent 
power  that  was  there,  when  we  thought 
of  floods.  . . . 

Something,  we  thought,  must  be 
done  to  commemorate  the  occasion, 
something  to  make  it  live  always  as  a 
pinnacle  of  our  youth.  We  leaned 
over  the  railing  and  looked  at  the 
muddy,  limpid  waters  below.  Then 
deliberately  we  spat,  right  into  the 
junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Ohio.  And  we 
went  away  with  a vast  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 
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Spring  comes  to  all  the  little  towns 
and  villages  the  same  time  each  year 
that  it  comes  to  yon  and  me  in  the  big 
cities.  Spring  is  as  universal  as  its 
rejuvenating  singularities  and  plays 
no  favorites. 

This  spring,  however,  awakened  the 
wander-bug  that  had  been  hibernating 
in  Tod  Jensen,  Centerville’s  only 
bachelor-age  farmer.  So,  after  selling 
his  farm,  Tod  and  spring  took  New 
York  by  storm,  where,  with  $1,500  in 
his  pocket,  he  decided  to  become  a 
play-boy.  He  played  for  three  months. 
Then  his  money  became  extinct 
ditto  his  friends;  so,  doing  as  one 
usually  does  under  these  leveling 
circumstances,  he  pulled  up  his  boot 
straps  and  went  out  to  look  for  a job. 
One  day  after  having  lunch  and  going 
to  a movie  he  spent  an  exhausting  hour 
and  a half  looking  for  a job.  Tired 
and  a little  discouraged  he  climbed  on 
his  “el”  and  got  to  talking  to  the-man- 
sitting-next-to-him,  and  before  they 
had  gone  ten  blocks  he  was  pouring 
out  his  said  tale  to  sympathetic  ears. 
Besides  being  a sucker  he  hadn’t  had 
a decent  meal  in  a week.  He  finished 
and  the  man  laughed. 

“Well,  if  a good  dinner  will  fix  you 
up,”  he  said  “I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Take  the  commuter’s  train,  which  goes 
out  to  the  suburbs,  and  ride  out  to 
Cherrydale  with  the  married  men. 
Their  wives  meet  them  at  the  station 
every  evening  and  always  there  are 
three  or  four  wives  left  over,  because 


of  their  husbands  working  late.  If 
you  work  it  just  right,  one  of  those 
neglected  wives  will  take  you  home 
with  her  to  dinner  and  after  that  . . . 
well,  it's  up  to  you.” 

In  August  the  sun  is  sleepy  warm 
and  Tod  dozed  oil'  on  the  commuter’s 
train  and  rode  right  past  Cherrydale. 
However,  he  got  off  at  the  next  stop, 
Pleasantville,  and  “worked  it  right” 
and  went  home  with  Mrs.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  a pleasant  woman 
of  thirty-five  or  forty,  married,  with 
no  children.  She  was  smallish,  plump, 
nondescript.  Tod  was  glad  that  she 
had  asked  him;  she  looked  a little  like 
his  Aunt  and  not  in  the  least  the  type 
that  his  “el”  companion  seemed  to 
intimate.  Oh  well,  he’d  have  a nice 
dinner  . . . 

The  nice  dinner  was  over  and  that 
comfortable  feeling  was  creeping  over 
him.  He  was  having  the  most  pleasant 
evening  that  he’d  had  since  he’d  been 
in  New  York.  After  all,  he  was 
getting  old  and  when  a man  was 
getting  old  he  wanted  to  settle  down 
and  get  married — not  tear  around  like 
a kid  of  twenty.  He  made  a move  to 
go  after  dinner,  but  she  was  talking 
and  sounded  as  though  she  wanted 
someone  to  listen,  he  told  himself,  so 
they  sat  in  the  living  room  on  the 
couch  and  talked.  He  told  her  his 
story,  and  she  told  him  her  story. 
Her  husband  never  came  home  til  late 
anymore.  She  knew  what  he  was  up 
to  and  if  he  could  have  fun  why  so 


could  she,  (Tod  moved  over  closer). 
She  finished  her  life-story  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  having 
a wonderful  evening.  She  was  so 
sympathetic.  He  liked  that  and  was 
about  to  kiss  her  when  the  front  gate 
slammed.  In  a split  second  he  found 
himself  dexterously  shoved  in  the  hall 
clothes  closet,  where  he  could  hear 
Mrs.  Roberts  greeting  her  husband. 

“Why,  hello  dear,  I wasn’t  expecting 
you  so  early,  I mean  . . . did  you  have 
a hard  day  at  the  office?  Let  me  take 
your  hat  I’ll  put  it  right  here  on  the 
hall  ta — . . . Yes,  well,  come  I’ll  fix 
you  some  hot  dinner.  What?  Hat? 
What  hat?  Oh,  that  hat  on  the  table. 
Well,  it  belongs  to  the  plumber,  he  left 
it  here  today  . . . John,  don’t  go  looking 
at  it  like  that.  Yes,  it  does  belong  to 
a plumber  . . . it’s  his  Sunday  hat. 
John  what  are  you  looking  for?  No 
. . . don’t  go  in  the  closet.  . . it’s  in 
such  a mess. 

Tod,  jin  the  farthest  corner  felt  a 
large  hand  on  his  chest.  It  gathered 
his  coat  lapels,  his  shirt  front,  and  his 
tie  in  one  big  wad  and  he  was  drawn 
out  of  his  dark  recess  and  up  very  close 
to  a big  bulk  of  a man.  Tod  didn’t 
look  at  him,  and  as  the  hand  on  his 
chest  tightened  he  thought  of  the  lov- 
ing arms  of  his  Aunt.  Then  a voice 
that  matched  the  figure  spoke  slow 
and  threateningly. 

“ Say  - I - thought  - I - told  - you  - to  - 
get  - off  - at  - Cherrydale /” 

J.  RUGGLES 
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and  the  stockings  vwcrc  hung  bu  the  chimneu  ttiith  care, 
3n  the  hopes  that  Bt.  l^ieholas  soon  ttiould  be  there 
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THE  MISTAKE 


BY  ALICE  KAHLER 


I always  pass  St.  James  Church  on  my  way  home 
from  work,  and  usually  everything  is  dark.  But  tonight 
it  was  brightly  lighted  and  the  familiar  strains  of  a 
wedding  march  came  from  inside.  There  was  only  one 
other  person  in  the  street  besides  myself,  a slight,  quietly- 
dressed  girl  who  stared  dully  at  a newspaper.  There  was 
something  about  the  girl  that  fascinated  me,  so  in  order 
to  learn  more  about  her,  1 asked: 

“Who’s  getting  married,  do  you  know?” 

She  didn’t  seem  to  hear  me  so  I repeated  the  question. 
She  looked  up  slowly  and  after  staring  at  me  for  a moment, 
she  said  tonelessly, 

“Yes,  I know  them.  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  it? 
There’s  really  a very  funny  story  connected  with  that 
wedding.” 

“Oh,  then  please  tell  me,”  I said.  “1  like  funny 
stories.” 

Again  she  looked  at  me  carefully.  Then,  in  that  same 
dull  monotone,  she  began  to  talk  .... 

Believe  it  or  not,  Day  never  wanted  to  be  a football 
star.  He  wouldn’t  have  gone  out  for  it  at  all  if  his 
roommate  hadn’t  dragged  him  along  the  first  day  of 
practice.  And  once  the  coach  took  a second  look  at  his 
physique  and  the  way  he  got  over  the  territory  with 
the  pigskin,  Day  was  as  good  as  on  the  team.  But  he 
never  really  wanted  to  play.  Even  after  he  had  kicked 
the  extra  point  against  Blaire  to  win  the  game  for  B.  C.  U., 
he  didn’t  like  it.  The  adoration  of  the  crowds  meant 
nothing  to  Day.  He  wanted  to  write  poetry. 

Sissy  stuff,  you  say.  I thought  you  would.  That’s 
what  Day  knew  everyone  would  say  if  it  ever  leaked  out. 
That’s  why  nobody  ever  knew  it  but  the  girl. 


She  wasn’t  pretty,  this  girl.  She  couldn’t  seem  to 
acquire  that  witty  sophistication  necessary  for  success 
as  a college  queen.  But  for  some  strange  reason,  Day 
liked  to  be  with  her.  Sometimes  he  brought  her  some 
of  his  poetry  to  read.  She  thought  it  was  wonderful. 


"You  have  real  talent,  Day,”  she  told  him  earnestly 
once.  “Why  don't  you  get  some  of  it  published  in  the 
Collegiate?  I'd  be  so  proud  of  you.” 

But  Day  just  smiled,  half  embarrassed.  “You’re 
sweet,  Corine,  but  I couldn  t.  Some  of  the  other  guys 

BY  JOHN  CLUNK 


DAY  WAS  A FOOTBALL  STAR, 

BUT  HE  DIDN’T  WANT  TO 
PLAY  FOOTBALL.  HE  WANTED 
TO  WRITE- --POETRY --- 

could  get  away  with  it  but  I'm  supposed  to  be  a tough 
football  player  a he-man,”  he  added  depreciatingly. 
“He-men  don’t  write  poetry  about  trees.  \ow  stop 
frowning  and  I II  take  you  to  the  movies  tonight.” 

As  the  season  wore  on,  it  was  evident  that  Day  was 
the  college  football  find  of  the  year.  The  papers  played 
him  up  and  the  campus  glamour  girls  began  to  look  him 
over.  Day  had  a way  of  blushing,  almost  a bashful  air 
about  him,  that  the  girls  found  unfamiliar  and  quite 
refreshing.  He  became  the  rage  and  invitations  to  this 
and  that  poured  in  until  even  Day  began  to  succumb  and 
take  in  the  gayer  life  of  the  campus. 

He  still  came  to  see  Corine,  though  not  so  frequently. 
Sometimes  they  made  candy  in  the  kitchen  and  sometimes 
they  sat  in  the  hammock  and  Day  told  her  about  Joyce 
Grey. 

“Not  that  I’m  falling  for  Joyce  or  anything,”  he  assured 
Corine,  “but  she’s  so  doggoned  nice  to  me  and  when  a 
girl  as  beautiful  and  popular  as  Joyce  notices  you — well, 
a guy  can’t  help  but  feel  flattered.” 

“Any  girl  who  doesn't  notice  you  should  get  her  eyes 
examined,”  Corine  replied  heatedly. 

“I'm  afraid  you’ve  got  too  high  an  opinion  of  me,” 
he  answered  lightly,  patting  her  shoulder,  as  he  got  up 
to  go.  “No  man  is  that  good.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Corine.  “It’s  only 
nine  o’clock.'' 

“Sorry,  kid,  you  know  I'd  love  to  stay  with  you  but 
Joyce  wants  me  to  drive  her  to  the  Dramatic  Club 
meeting  tonight.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  her?  She  could  drive 
all  right  last  week.”  said  Corine  sharply.  Too  sharply, 
she  knew,  but  she  couldn’t  help  herself.  “Girls  like 
Joyce  Grey  ought  to  be  locked  up.” 

Day  didn’t  seem  to  notice  her  tone.  “She  sprained 
her  wrist  playing  tennis,”  he  explained.  “She’s  a mighty 
fine  player.  Oh,  I forgot,”  he  added,  tossing  a sheaf 
of  papers  upon  the  porch;  “here’s  some  more  of  my  stuff 
if  you  want  to  see  it.  You’re  still  the  only  one  I show 
that  to.” 

( Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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“Egad!"’  said  Cornelius  (Corny) 
Candlewick  III  to  himself  in  the 
cramped  quarters  of  his  five-room 
study,  “Here  1 am,  starting  as  a 
sophomore  in  the  College  of  Agronomy, 
and  what  have  I got  to  show  for 
my  past?  Nothing  but  straight  A’s! 
Nothing  — but  A’s!” 

Here  Corny  broke  down  completely, 
and,  flinging  himself  across  the  top 
of  his  mahogany  desk,  he  gave  vent 
to  heart-rending  sob.  It  is  a terrible 
thing  to  hear  a man  cry — -Kipling 
said  so. 

But,  being  a man,  Corny  did  not 
despair  for  long.  A moment  later  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  a gleam  of  hope  in 
his  one  good  eye.  It  was  not  too 
late!  He  would  start  today  on  his 
phenomenal  rise  to  fame  as  a campus 
leader!  His  hand  trembled  with  ex- 
citement as  he  rang  the  bell  for  Peeves. 

“Yes,  Sir?” 

“Peeves,  go  to  the  attic,  bring  me 
a Maryland  catalogue,  an  M book, 
a copy  of  the  last  Terrapin,  all  the 
Old  Lines  you  can  find,  and  that  copy 
of  the  Diamondback  that  I wrapped 
my  croquet  mallet  in.” 

A few  minutes  later,  Corny  snatched 
the  catalogue  out  of  Peeves’  hand,  and 
opening  it  to  a page  titled  “Student 
Activities”,  he  started  to  read  . . . 

* * * * 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
Cornelius  C.  Candlewick  II  was 
shocked,  distinctly  shocked.  That  any 
son  of  his  should  bring  home  a card 
showing  five  A’s  AND  ONE  B,  well — 
it  was  just  too  much,  that  was  all. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  great  Defective, 
Hotshot  Holms,  found  himself  in 
private  consultation  with  C.  C.  Can- 
dlewick II,  one  dark  evening  in 
November. 

“As  1 understand  you,  Mr.  Candle- 
stick” said  the  infamous  investigator 
at  length  (one  of  C.  C.’s  highballs 
had  stretched  him  out  full  length), 
“you  are  puzzled  by  the  sudden  drop 
in  your  son’s  scholastic  grades,  and 
his  simultaneous  increased  interest 
in  school,  and  that  therefore,  — hie 
— pardon  me,  you  want  him  shad- 
owed?” 


THE  STRANGE  CA 


“Precisely,  Mr.  Hounds.” 

“O.  K.,  Mr.  Cheesewax,  I'll  take 
the  case.  I’ll  disguise  myself  as  a 
Senior  in  Agronomy  X2  so  that  I won’t 
attract  undue  attention.  On  second 
thought,  I think  I'd  rather  pose  as 
a graduate  student,  then  I can  keep 
my  shoes  on.” 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Hongs.” 

“0.  K.,  Mr.  Chopworks.” 

* * * * 

The  next  morning,  as  he  rolled  along 
to  school  in  his  super-charged  Pluto- 


When  the  class  was  over,  Corny 
was  out  of  the  room  so  fast  that 
Hotshot  had  to  leave  by  a rear 
window  to  catch  up  with  him.  The 
chase  led  straight  to  the  Administra- 
tion building,  and  Holms,  using  his 
crawl  stroke  this  time,  managed  to 
splash  thru  the  mud  to  the  doorway 
just  ahead  of  his  victim.  Once  inside 
Hotshot  started  to  follow  Corny  to 
his  mailbox,  only  to  meet  him  coming 
back.  In  the  reversal  of  positions  our 
defective  lost  his  man,  and  only  after 


From  the  Files  of  Hotshot  Holms 


Can  You  Solve  It? 


COMMITTED  BY  JOHN  CLUNK 


mobille  Y9kt,  Corny  1 1 1 was  humming 
happily  to  himself  a little  ditty  that 
he  was  to  sing  in  the  coming  Varsity 
show,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
trunk  of  his  car  he  carried  (among 
other  things)  one  Hotshot  Holms — 
with  his  shoes  on. 

No  sooner  had  Corny  parked  his 
car  and  disappeared  into  the  library 
than  Hotshot  jumped  out  of  the 
trunk,  and  immediately  wished  he  had 
decided  to  be  an  undergraduate.  The 
parking-lot  was  waist-deep  in  mud, 
and  he  had  his  best  shoes  on.  Nothing 
daunted,  our  hero  set  out  after  Corny, 
using  a strong  breast-stroke,  and 
caught  up  with  him  just  as  he  was 
entering  entomology  lecture  at  8:21j/£ 
by  the  A & S-Engineer  chimes  . . . 
Not  w ishing  to  be  conspicuous,  Hot- 
shot  took  a seat  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  began  snoring  loudly,  but 
in  reality  he  was  watching  C.  C.  C. 
like  a hawk  thru  his  special  notebook, 
which  was  printed  on  cellophane. 


a frantic  five  seconds  discovered  him 
hammering  away  at  a typewriter  in 
the  Terrapin  office  with  half  a page 
of  copy  finished.  Hotshot  was  about 
to  sit  down  and  catch  his  breath  when 
there  was  a flash  and  his  quarry  had 
disappeared.  The  sleuth  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  dashed  down  the  hall. 
He  was  just  passing  the  Old  Line  office 
when  he  saw  Corny  calmly  drawing 
a cartoon  with  the  art  editor’s  new 
pen. 

“Aha!”  said  Holms  to  himself,  “a 
clue!”  He  was  about  to  make  a note 
of  this  in  his  notebook,  when  he  felt 
himself  knocked  down,  picked  up, 
brushed  off,  and  heard  Corny’s  voice 
say, 


CORN 
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SE  OF 


“Sorry,  old  man,  I was  in  a bit  of 
a rush,”  from  behind  the  Diamond- 
back  door,  as  Corny  typed  out 
“Snappy  Sport  Snoops”  at  365  words 
a minute.  Ten  seconds  later,  leaving 
a smoking  typewriter  and  a fuming 
sleuth  behind  him,  Corny  made  his 
way  into  Agronomy  lab  at  9:093^. 

“Whew!”  said  Hotshot  aloud,  “talk 
about  a fast  number  . . .”  And  a 
passing  co-ed  slapped  his  face. 

Between  the  next  two  classes,  Hot- 
shot learned  from  a reliable  source, 
Candlewick  III  moved  into  the  finals 
in  the  Ping-Pong  Tournament,  did 
six  laps  of  the  cinder  track,  practiced 
twenty-five  foul  shots  on  the  basket- 
ball court,  and  studied  his  English 
assignment. 

After  the  next  class,  C.  C.  C.  had  a 
free  period,  and  H.  H.  H.  went  down 
to  the  drugstore  for  a gross  of  aspirin 
tablets. 

A hearty  aspirin  lunch  made  Hot- 
shot  feel  so  much  better  that  he  was 
able  to  follow  thru  while  Corny 
arranged  two  fraternity  smokers,  a 
hike  for  the  Terrapin  Trail  Club,  a 
taffy-pull  for  the  Daydodgers,  and 
put  up  the  decorations  for  the  Junior 
Prom  (with  assistance). 

“Ah  ha!"  said  the  giddy  gumshoe, 
“He’s  weakening,  he  needs  assistance!” 

Which  only  goes  to  prove  that  even 
the  great  Hotshot  Holms  can  make 
mistakes. 

At  5:00  pm,  the  detective  took  out 
his  tattered  notebook  and  recorded 
that  the  Foot  light  Club,  The  Clef  and 
Key,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  orchestra 


WOW!  What  a Telescope! 


held  rehearsals  at  which  one  Cornelius 
C.  Candlewick  1 1 1 was  present. 
NOTE:  You  now  have  all  sorts  of 
information  unnecessary  for 
a solution  of  this  case.  But 
can  you  solve  it? 

At  10:30  P.M.  Hotshot  reopened  his 
little  book  and  wrote:  “To  Joe’s 

with  blond.” 

At  11:15  Hotshot  opened  his  book  and 
saw 

Blonds  IIII  1111 
Brunetts  IIII  1 
Bedheads  II 

Don’t  knows  IIII  IIII  II 
At  11:46  P.M.  Hotshot  swallowed  his 


last  aspirin  and  decided  he  would  go 
home. 

At  1 :04  A.M.  Hotshot  .was  carried  home. 

* * * * 

Two  days  later  Cornelius  C.  Candle- 
wick  II  sat  staring  at  a paper  which 
lay  on  his  desk  before  him.  It  was 
labeled  “Confidential  Report",  and 
bore  this  cryptic  message: 

“Dear  Sir, 

Your  son  got  a B in  Agrostology  Z09 
because  his  term  report  on  “Ragweed 
in  Maryland”  gave  the  professor  hay- 
fever.  1 advise  your  son  to  give  up 
Agrostology  Z99,  as  it  interferes  too 
much  with  his  school  work. 

Signed,  Hotshot  H.  Holms. 


ELIUS  CANDLEWICK  III 
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Bltcuue.'ti, 


I HAVE  ALWAYS  CONTENDED  that 

there  is  no  indoor  sport  which  can 
equal  showering.  Who,  after  all,  can 
compare  the  merits  of  ping-pong  or  the 
ouija  board  with  the  thrills  experienced 
by  the  ardent  showerer  as  he  leaps  into 
the  tub,  soap  in  hand — crowned  with 
a bathing  cap,  and  fully  equipped  with 
puncture-proof  water  wings? 

To  those  not  familiar  with  this  ab- 
sorbing sport,  there  are  three  different 
and  distinct  shower  types,  each  with 
its  own  rules  of  play. 

The  type  engaged  in  by  men  who 
are  strong  and  virile,  men  who  would 
like  to  be  strong  and  virile,  and  an 
occasional  lost  female  is  the  cold. 
Turning  the  water  on  full  blast,  the 
advocate  of  the  cold  shower  takes  his 
position,  counts  three  slowly  and  with 
deliberation,  hurdles  the  side  of  the 
tub,  and  leaps  vigorously  into  the 


FOR  SPORT 

chilly  spray. 

And  leaps  vigorously  back  out. 

By  slowly  accustoming  the  body  to 
the  dangerously  injurious  effects  of  the 
subzero  spatter,  the  expert  can  usually 
achieve  a motionless  stance  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  Beginners,  however,  are 
likely  to  cheat  by  blending  a little  hot 
water  into  the  cold,  which  gradually 
causes  a pleasant,  lukewarm  tempera- 
ture. This  practice  has  recently  been 
approved  by  Bottleheimer  and  O'Toole 
in  their  Official  Shower  Buies  of  1940, 
because  of  frequent  casualties  to 
beginners  caused  by  too  hasty  bound- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  cold  water  in 
slippery  tubs. 

Most  women  prefer  the  hot,  or 
parboiling,  shower.  The  accepted  pro- 
cedure consists  in  turning  on  the  w ater 
quite  warm  and  gradually  to  increase 
the  temperature  until  the  bathee  is 


encased  in  a bath  of  steam.  Beginners 
should  not  be  alarmed  when  the  skin 
turns  a vivid  scarlet  and  begins  to  flake 
off,  as  this  is  quite  natural.  Also  do 
not  be  frightened  if  everything  is 
blurred  when  you  step  from  your 
shower.  This  phenomenon  is  caused 
by  excessive  steam  in  the  chamber  de 
bawth  and  is  easily  recognizable  by 
the  experienced  hot-show  erer. 

But  by  far  the  most  thrilling  of  all 
showers  is  the  hot-cold,  or  you-never- 
can  -tel  I -from  -one  -minute  -to  -t  he  -next 
variety.  This  type  of  shower  requires 
special  equipment — such  as  is  found 
in  my  home — and  is  very  rare.  One 
adjusts  the  water  to  a perfect  tempera- 
ture, slips  off  one's  bathrobe  and 
plunges  in — 

Only  to  find  that  the  plumbing  has 
been  confused  and  the  water  has  been 
piped  through  the  kitchen  Frigidaire. 
After  a highly  enervating  scramble  in 
the  slippery  tub  one  adjusts  once  more 
the  flow  of  hot  and  cold  to  the  ideal 
temperature.  Follow  ing  a fewT  uneasy 
moments  one  feels  quite  secure  and 
happy  in  the  flawless  blend,  when 
suddenly  t he  water  becomes  scaldingly 
hot — and  there  is  another  shocked 
scramble  toward  shore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  this  type  of  shower  is  the  color 
change  in  the  skin  from  red  to  blue, 
directly  proportional  to  the  variation 
in  temperature  of  the  water.  Begin- 
ners should  never  attempt  this  type 
until  they  have  perfected  their  agility, 
speed,  and  sureness  of  foot. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  some  un- 
enlightened persons  who  look  upon  the 
shower  as  merely  a method  of  removing 
excess  grit  and  grime  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  but  these  are  in  the 
minority  and  are  rapidly  being  con- 
verted to  the  “Showers  for  Sport" 
movement. 

SHIRLEY  ECLOV 
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owns 

Tri  Delt  prexy,  Edwina  Ham- 
bleton,  in  her  brown  wool 
jersey  with  sky  blue  front--- 
note  two  piece  effect  and  front 
fullness  of  skirt---is  all  ready 
to  step  out  to  one  ol  Mary- 
land’s many  informal  dances. 

I he  dress  is  one  ol  the  Campus 
Classics  from  Breslau’s. 


Qifh 

Do  you  have  to  buy  gifts  for 

your  fella,  Dad  or  brother? 

Here  are  some  suggestions 

from  Leon’s. 

1-Ever  popular  shirts  with  long 
point,  spread,  and  button  down  col- 
lars ($1.65) 

2 Matched  knit  tie  and  braces  ($2.00) 

3 Swank  wine  colored  studs  and 
links  ($2.00) 

4 & 5 Swank  cameo  key  chain  and 
tie  holder  ($1.50  & 1.00) 

6 Matched  maroon  wool  scarf  and 
glove  set  ($2.00) 

7- Chain  knit  sweater  in  the  popular 
camel  shade  ($3 -95) 

8- Panel  rib,  maroon  sleeveless  sweater 
with  leather  buttons  ($1.95) 

9- Wool  plaid,  French  panel,  and 
small  figured  ties  in  wool  and  silk 
($1.00) L 

10- Interwoven  Hose  ($1.00) 


He's  the  kind  of  a fellow  who  would 
marry  Ann  Sheridan  for  her  money. 


along  the  line — 


There  once  was  a man  who  was  out 
gunning  in  the  Alps.  Sighting  an 
eagle,  he  took  aim  and  brought  the 
bird  down.  As  he  was  retrieving  his 
game,  a second  man  rode  up  on  a horse. 

“My  good  man,"  said  the  man  on 
the  horse  to  the  hunter,  “you  should 
have  saved  your  shot.  The  fall  alone 
would  have  killed  the  eagle." 


Professor:  "1  will  not  begin  to- 

days lecture  until  the  room  settles 
down.” 

Voice  from  the  rear:  “Go  home 

and  sleep  it  off,  old  man.” 


Young  wife:  “There’s  always  some- 
thing around  me  that  keeps  me  from 
drinking  a lot  of  beer.” 

Friend:  “Your  mother-in-law,  I 

presume.” 

Y.  W. : “No, — a tight  girdle.” 


The  two  girls  walked  hurriedly 
toward  the  park  bench,  looked  care- 
fully on  all  sides  and  sat  down  close 
together. 

“You  can  talk  freely,  Harriete,” 
“We  are  not  among  friends.” 


“Were  you  copying  his  paper?” 
“No,  sir,  I was  only  looking  to  see 
if  he  had  mine  right ." 


“Dear,  am  l the  first  man  you  ever 
loved?" 

“Yes,  Hugh;  all  the  others  were 
fraternity  boys.” 

Cop:  “No  parking;  you  can't  loaf 

along  this  road.” 

Voice  within  Car:  “Who’s  loafing?” 


Co-ed:  “Where  is  Elsie?” 

House  Mother:  “I  don't  know;  she 
went  to  the  library.” 


BAD  GNUS 

Papa  Gnu  came  home  and  Mamma 
Gnu  looked  at  him  shyly,  then  said, 
“I've  got  Gnus  for  you.” 


A college  boy  returning  from  school 
on  his  Christmas  vacation  was  driving 
through  the  sparsely  settled  region  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains.  For  lack  of  a 
more  suitable  place,  the  farmers  in  this 
section  plant  their  crops  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains.  The  student 
slammed  on  his  brakes  as  an  object 
rolled  down  the  nearby  hill  and  landed 
on  the  road  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

A grizzled  old  native  picked  himself 
up  from  I he  ground  and  dusted  him- 
self oil.  “Dammit,”  he  said,  “that's 
the  fifth  time  I’ve  fell  out  of  that  corn- 
field today.” 


“Johnny,  your  lessons  aren’t  done 
today.  Where  did  you  go  last  night?” 
“To  the  movies  with  a girl.” 

“Get  out  of  this  class  for  a week. 
And  you,  Tommy,  where  did  you  go 
last  night?” 

“Out  parking  with  a girl." 

“Go  home  and  slay  there  two  weeks. 
Oscar,  where  are  you  going?” 

“Teacher,  my  school  days  are  over.” 


A lady  and  her  little  daughter  were 
walking  through  a fashionable  street 
when  they  came  to  a portion  of  the 
street  strewn  with  straw,  put  there  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  vehicles  passing  a 
certain  house. 

“What’s  that  straw  for,  mother?” 
asked  the  child. 

“The  lady  that  lives  in  that  house,” 
replied  the  mother,  “has  had  a little 
baby  girl  sent  her.” 

The  child  thought  a moment,  looked 
at  the  large  amount  of  straw,  and  said: 
“Awfully  well  packed,  wasn’t  she, 
Mother?” 


“Did  you  see  the  Belgian  princess?” 
“Yea;  it  is  probably  something  she 
ate.” 


“What  model  is  your  car?” 

“It  isn't  a model;  it’s  a horrible 
example.” 


MOON 

One  night  not  so  long  ago  we  were  out  looking  at  the  dear  old  moon.  It  was 
a gorgeous  moonsight  enough  to  make  anyone's  hollow  muscular  organ  which 
pumps  blood  rhythmically  into  pumping  even  faster.  But  then  we  ran  up 
against  a strange  and  inexplicable  problem.  Why  in  the  universe  has  no  woman 
ever  grabbed  the  man  in  the  moon  and  married  him?  Here  was  a perfectly 
good  man,  Moating  around  loose,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  and  yet  he  had  never 
married.  What  could  be  the  reason?  Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  we 
sawr  the  moon  a little  later  that  month  and  we  found  that  it  was  not  the  same 
old  moon  at  all,  oh  no,  it  was  a quarter  moon — and  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
us.  The  reason  no  woman  has  ever  married  the  man  in  the  moon  is  because 
he  only  makes  a quarter  a week,  gets  full  once  a month,  and  stays  out  all  night. 
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cigarette  that  satisfies 


A carton  of  Chesterfields 
with  their  MILDER  BETTER  TASTE 
will  give  your  friends  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else 
you  can  buy  for  the  money. 


* * 


The  attractive  Gift 
Carton  that  says 


Copyright  1940,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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COCKTAIL 


“M  eet  Red,”  I heard  ringing  in  my 
ears  as  Madge  shoved  a cocktail  in  my 
hand  and  pointed  vaguely  at  the  red- 
faced, chubby  man  grinning  at  me 
from  behind  his  beard. 

I scowled,  as  1 saw  Madge  tripping 
off  with  a tall,  handsome  brunette, 
and  scrutinized  the  bulky  man  1 was 
stuck  with. 

“1  don’t  believe  we’ve  met  before,” 
I le  bowed.  ”1  always  stop  at  Madge’s 
about  midnight,”  he  explained.  “An 
old  rounder  like  me!  Brought  her  a 
fur  coat  this  time.”  He  puffed  his 
cigar  with  a look  of  sublime  sell- 
satisfaction. 

I began  humming  “My  Heart 
Belongs  To  Daddy”  in  my  own  subtle 
way,  but  my  chubby  partner  waylaid 
me. 

“None  of  that,”  he  said,  “it's  just 
that  I can’t  resist  giving  presents  to 
pretty  girls.”  He  gave  me  a broad 
wink  in  that  kiddish,  middle-aged  way. 
Will  you  have  another  drink?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  1 said  demurely. 

“Oh,  come  on.  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a year.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  New  Year’s,”  I 
commented. 

“Never  heard  of  it”,  he  said,  gulping 
down  another  eggnog. 


I looked  furtively  around  for  my 
date,  but  Madge’s  apartment  is  too 
small  to  spot  anyone  in  a mob. 

“Where’s  your  wife?”  a tall  gray- 
haired man  asked,  slapping  my  jovial 
partner  on  the  back. 

“Shhh,”  he  said  coyly,  “Don’t  let 
M iss  Johnson  know  1 have  a wife. 
She’s  at  home — and  while  the  cat’s 
away  ” 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  the  gray- 
haired  man  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
“My  wife  would  throw  a lit  if  I gadded 
about  all  night  long  the  way  you  do.” 

“Shall  we  adjourn  to  the  bar?” 
suggested  the  plump  man.  “Pardon 
me,  have  you  two  met?  Silly  for  you 
two  to  just  stand  there  ignoring  each 
other.  Speak  to  all  the  pretty  girls, 
Bill.” 

“I'm  Mr.  Lucas,”  the  gray-haired 
man  introduced  himself.  “After  all, 
Red,”  he  said  grinning  at  my  partner, 
“I’d  hate  to  follow  your  tactics,  for 
fear  the  young  ladies  would  expect  me 
to  be  pulling  out  my  billfold.” 

“I  never  give  money.  I have  my 
standards,”  Bed  interposed.  “1  had  a 
helluva  time  trying  to  give  some 
blonde  in  New  York  some  German 
money.  That’s  the  trouble  with  being 
cosmopolitan.” 


“You  can  rest  assured  I won’t  ask 
you  for  money — or  anything  else,” 
I said  disdainfully  to  Red. 

“That’s  what  they  all  say,”  Mr. 
Lucas  explained,  “but  they  all  give  in. 
Don’t  they,  Red?” 

Red  rolled  back  on  his  heels.  “You 
should  see  the  girls  beg  me  for  things — 
Why  Mildred!”  lie  shook  hands  with 
a tall  red-headed  woman  who  had  just 
entered.  “How  are  your  kids?” 

“Oh,  Red,  you’re  a perfect  dear  to 
my  children.  They  just  love  the 
bicycles  you  gave  them.  Of  course,” 
she  paused  thoughtfully,  looking  at 
him  through  long  eyelashes,  “Johnny 
feels  he’s  old  enough  to  be  riding  a 
horse  now.” 

“A  horse  he  shall  have,  my  dear,” 
Red  interposed  grandly.  “Your 
slightest  wish  is  my  command.” 
“What  on  earth  does  your  wife  do 
while  you’re  away?”  Madge  asked, 
coming  up  to  us  with  a cocktail  shaker 
in  one  hand. 

“Oh,  she  takes  care  of  the  plant. 
We  run  our  business  together.  She 
handles  the  home  angle,  and  1 do  the 
traveling.  She  has  to  stay  at  home 
this  time  of  year  when  the  orders  are 
so  heavy.” 

( Please  turn  to  page  27) 
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“All!  My  torturer!”  greeted  Professor  Liotard  when  we  appeared 
for  I his  interview  (“we”  being  interviewer  and  notebook).  So  w it  h 
this  we  felt  right  at  home,  and  proceeded  to  ask  him  all  about  his 
experiences  in  the  war,  which  took  him  away  from  the  l Diversity  for 
a year,  and  which  caused  him  to  return  a month  late  this  semester. 

Before  tin1  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Professor  Liotard  had  been 
traveling  in  North  Africa  “fora  vacation  and  rest."'  In  Morocco  he 
realized  that  things  in  Kurope  were  becoming  involved,  so  he  went 
to  France,  arriving  the  day  before  war  was  declared. 

Every  Frenchman,  it  seems,  has  a little  book  his  Military  Book 
in  which  all  his  military  activities  are  recorded,  as  well  as  his  future 
obligations  to  France  in  times  of  crises.  According  to  this  little  book, 
if  war  is  declared  all  Frenchmen  in  France  must  report  to  their  posts 
for  assignment  to  duly.  Professor  Liotard,  with  his  book,  reported 
for  duly  in  Paris  the  second  day. 


By  Jeanette 


Vaught 


The  First  of  a 
Series  of  Articles 
About  Faculty 
Members 


“I  was  in  Paris  for  six  weeks  with  other  French  citizens  from  all 
over  the  world,”  he  explained,  “who,  like  myself,  were  in  France  at 
the  time  war  was  declared,  and  who,  together,  form  the  International 
Brigade.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks.  I was  assigned  to  the  group  going 
to  Turkey.  On  November  1st  we  went  to  Marseilles,  where  we  took 
the  boat  to  Beyrouth,  in  Syria. 

“From  Beyrouth  the  company  drove  a fleet  of  automobiles  to 
Aleppo,  just  north  of  Syria.  After  delivering  the  cars,  we  took  the 
train  to  Ankara,  the  Turkish  capital. 

“What  did  we  do  in  Ankara?  Can  I reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
French  Army?” 

For  those  of  us  who  were  worried  about  Professor  Liotard’s  “light- 
ing in  Turkey,”  he  kindly  outlined  the  duties  his  military  mission 
was  carrying  out  in  Turkey: 

1.  They  established  a liason  between  the  Turkish  Army 
and  the  French  Army  in  Syria,  in  case  Turkey  might 
need  the  latter’s  aid. 

2.  They  observed  Russian,  Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  and 
Greek  activities  with  regard  to  the  situation. 

3.  They  arranged  for  possible  future  French  camps  and 
facilities.  (Professor  Liotard’s  specialty  was  geograph- 
ical or  topographical  survey.) 

This  work  in  Ankara  was  continued  until  July  1 of  this  year,  when 
he  was  dismissed  -“Honorably,  I hope”  (this  from  the  torturer) 
who  was  instantly  reprimanded  and  assured  that  it  was  both  honor- 
able and  voluntary. 

At  this  time  Professor  Liotard  went  to  Istanbul  to  arrange  for  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  This  was  quite  difficult,  but  he  was 
finally  able  to  arrange  passage  on  a Greek  boat,  through  diplomatic 
visa.  Since  the  boat  left  from  Athens,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  Greece.  Most  of  us  will  remember  the  delay  to  shipping  at  this 
time  due  to  Mediterranean  “activities.”  These  activities  caused 
him  two  weeks  delay,  during  which  time  he  traveled  through  Greece 
for  his  own  pleasure  (which  would  certainly  be  impossible  today). 

“The  Greek  boat  was  an  aw  ful  boat,  said  Professor  Liotard,  w it h 
(Please  turn  to  page  27) 
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women  only 


MALE  FOR  XMAS 


“Wh  at  to  buy  HIM  for  Christmas 
— so  say  the  ads,  insinuating  you  only 
have  one  man  on  your  string.  Ye  Old 
Line  Present-Picker-Outer  suggests 
gifts  for  THEM  (with  a capital  M). 

Does  the  man  of  your  dreams  have 
pretty  underpretties?  There’s  a place 
downtown  on  G Street  that  I saw, 
when  cussing  a nickel  parking  machine, 
that  asks  brazenly,  “How  are  your 
underpretties?” 

— And  silk  hose!  A man  always 
appreciates  those  no-run  neon-colored 
hose.  Be  sure  to  buy  two  pairs,  so  he 
won't  say  a naughty  word  when  he 
catches  a thread  on  his  fingernails. 
You  might  throw  a nail  file  in  as  a 
subtle  hint  for  him  to  take  care  of 
them — such  as  dipping  them  in  Ivy 
Flakies  every  night  to  keep  them  from 
tattling-tale  gray. 

Don’t  throw  away  that  cigarette 
case  with  the  ATO  seal  on  it  that  you 
bought  for  Ted’s  birthday  before  you 
two  broke  up.  Just  get  the  seal 
changed  to  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  give 
it  to  HIM  (with  a capital  I). 

As  a complement  to  your  perfume 
“Whisper”,  give  him  a bottle  of  that 
scintillating  scent,  Lucien  Le  Short’s 
“Shout”  perfume  — and  don’t  forget 
the  Toilet  Water! 

Buy  one  of  the  hims  a suitcase,  and 
throwing  yourself  in  his  arms,  ask, 
“Which  bag  do  you  want?”  You 
know  lie'll  choose  you,  so  you'll  rake 
in  a bag  for  yourself  on  the  deal. 

— And  a hankie!  Why  is  it  women 
never  think  that  men  have  noses? 
And  you  know  how  men  love  to  blow! 


\our  Picker-Outer  heartily  suggests 
an  embroidered  one.  But  it’s  up  to 
you.  Just  remember  which  nose  you’re 
buying  for,  and  pick  out  the  size  ac- 
cordingly. There  are  “Turn  Up” 
handkersnuffs  for  the  Pug  variety. 
There  are  “Downward  Slants”  for  the 
Homan,  and  “Boomerang”  for  the 
Hook-ed  type,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
“Blinder”  for  the  Straightforward. 

Be  different-  buy  him  an  ankle 
bracelet,  with  a ball  on  the  end  of  it  if 
you  think  it  will  do  any  good.  There 
are  innumerable  varieties;  blue  ones 
for  his  green  suit,  and  green  ones  for 
his  blue  suit  (men’s  favorite  color 
combination).  If  lie’s  been  running 
around  with  too  many  girls,  you  might 
buy  the  double  variety  that  goes 
around  both  ankles  with  a connecting 
link  between. 


How  about  bringing  that  rosy  glow 
to  his  face,  so  that  he  will  have  that 
“modern  natural  look ",  by  giving  him 
a book  of  dirty  jokes  or  a box  of  rum 
candy.  Bum  always  arouses  those 
dormant  blood  cells  in  his  face.  A 
good  bottle  of  Grill  Champagne  also 
seems  to  be  what  complexion  cells  cry 
for,  and  brings  out  the  hidden  scarlet 
of  the  nose. 

A velvet  house  coat,  trimmed  in 
bunny  fur,  is  just  the  thing  to  lure  out 
the  love  light  in  Oscar’s  eyes.  Get 
one  of  those  smooth-fitting  jobbies 
with  a low  draped  waist  line.  Tell  him 
not  to  shed  the  bunny  fur  accessories 
because  they  shed  by  themselves. 

Any  man  would  appreciate  getting 
pomade  for  his  chapped  lips.  True, 
most  men  prefer  getting  lipstick  in- 
directly, but  maybe  you  can  train  him. 
Tell  him  frankly,  “none  of  your  lip — 
til  you  use  pomade.” 

And  girls,  how  about  a subtle  sug- 
gestion to  him  for  the  future?  Give 
him  a gold-plated  ring  with  a recipro- 
cal trade  treaty  enclosed  in  the  box. 

If  the  OAO’s  of  your  heart's  desires 
send  you  a measly  card  with  greetings 
for  a merry  Christmas,  be  sure  not  to 
chuck  all  your  carefully  bought  pres- 
ents out  the  window,  nor  shove  them 
on  your  brother.  Give  it  to  the 
HIMS,  remembering  that  Leap  Year 
won't  come  again,  for  four  years — and 
make  one  last  stab  at  losing  your 
(single)  freedom.  D.  W. 


MEN 

M en  are  what  women  marry.  There  are  two  types  of  men,  bachelors  and 
husbands.  A bachelor  is  a man  whose  mind  is  filled  with  obstinacy  and  whose 
soul  is  filled  with  suspicion.  There  are  three  varieties  of  husbands,  prizes, 
surprises,  and  consolation  prizes. 

Making  a husband  out  of  a man  is  one  of  the  highest  arts  know  n to  civilization. 
It  takes  science,  patience,  perseverance,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

If  you  flatter  a man,  you  scare  him  to  death;  if  you  don't  you  bore  him  to 
death.  If  you  wear  rouge,  mascara,  and  a startling  hat,  he  laughs  at  you; 
if  you  wear  a tailored  suit  and  a turban,  he  sits  and  stares  all  evening  at  a 
woman  wearing  rouge,  mascara,  and  a startling  hat. 

If  you  disagree  with  him  you're  too  independent;  if  you  agree  with  him,  you 
have  no  mind  of  your  own.  If  you  let  him  make  love  to  you,  he  gets  tired  of 
you  in  the  end;  if  you  don’t,  he  gets  tired  of  you  in  the  beginning. 

Men  are  like  worms  in  the  grass;  they  wiggle  around  awhile  and  then  some 
chicken  grabs  them. 
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The  speaker  talked  of  the  Beauties 
of  Nature,  while  outside  the  ominous 
black  clouds  of  impending  destruction 
slipped  through  the  already  dark  sky. 
The  small  oval  pellets  hurled  them- 
selves earthward.  1 looked  at  my 
watch;  it  was  exactly  12:00  o’clock. 
Time  ticked  by  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  signal  sounded.  The 
speaker  stopped,  muttered  a few 
words  of  caution  and  instruction,  and 
then  hurried  out.  My  companion 
and  I gathered  our  belongings  to- 
gether, and,  clinging  to  the  brown 
bags  under  our  arms,  we  also  hurried 
out  of  the  basement  into  the  open  air. 

Outside,  men  and  boys  in  uniform 
scampered  to  and  fro;  girls  stood 
huddled  together,  seeking  the  little 
protection  afforded  by  the  steps  or 
by  the  side  of  the  building.  My 
friend  and  I made  for  our  goal,  a 
“pub”  about  two  blocks  away.  Before 
us,  in  the  road  ahead,  was  a fresh 
crater.  The  jagged  pieces  of  concrete 
were  strewn  on  botli  sides  of  it,  and 
it  was  quickly  filling  with  water,  as 
if  a huge  water  main  had  burst.  Cars 
were  sitting  at  crazy  angles  around 
it,  and  the  mud  which  had  formed 
greatly  impeded  the  auto  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  which  was  still  trying  to 
move.  A further  hinderance  was  the 
barricades  which  had  been  thrown 
up.  To  get  around  these,  the  cars 
had  turned  the  once-beautiful  shrub- 
bery along  the  side  of  the  road  into 
one  great  mass  of  mud  and  slush, 
through  which  they  were  now  slipping 
and  sliding. 

Finally  reaching  our  destination,  my 
comrade  and  1 pushed  through  the 
swinging  door  and  entered.  The  place 
was  filled  with  men  in  uniform  and 
girls,  all  apparently  enjoying  them- 


selves. Shouts  and  cries  of  laughter 
rang  out  over  the  undertone  of 
conversation.  Walking  over  to  a 
table  where  we  found  some  friends 


already  seated,  we  flung  our  brown 
bags  upon  it.  I went  up  to  the  counter 
and  ordered  I lie  drinks. 

Standing  at  the  table,  I opened  the 
bag  and  for  the  rest  of  the  period  I ate 
my  lunch,  cursed  the  rain  outside, 
swore  at  the  new  road  being  put 
through  in  front  of  the  Administration 
Building,  growled  at  the  R.  0.  T.  C., 
grumbled  at  the  Dairy  for  not  having 
enough  chairs,  and  leered  at  Words- 
worth and  his  Beauty  of  Nature. 

HENRY  SANDLER 
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Today  1 was  sitting  on  the  front 
porch  steps  just  being  lazy  as  I waited 
for  dinner  to  cook — or,  as  Boh  would 
say,  to  burn.  The  shrieks  of  the  small 
boys  who  were  playing  football  on  the 
next  lot  brought  a grin  to  my  freckled 
face  as  1 tried  to  imagine  how  Bob 
must  have  looked  at  that  age.  1 re- 
member wondering  whether  his  smile 
had  always  dug  deeper  into  his  right 
cheek  than  his  left.  But  it  must  have, 


I decided.  Otherwise  he  wouldn’t 
have  been  Bob. 

As  I sat  there  on  the  front  steps,  I 
joyfully  kicked  off  my  slippers — the 
silly  ones  with  the  glass  heels — and  I 
wiggled  my  toes  in  the  nice  cool  breeze. 
Dad  disapproves  of  married  women 
being  so  frivolous,  but  Bob  says  he 
loves  it — and  me  too,  lie  always  adds. 
I beamed.  I always  beam  when  I 
think  of  him.  Maybe  it’s  love. 


A fly  settled  himself  nervously  on 
my  arm,  but  I was  in  too  happy  a mood 
to  rob  him  of  life.  Instead,  I com- 
promised on  a dirty  look,  and  he  took 
the  hint.  As  I watched  him  fly  away, 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day  Bob 
and  1 first  met.  I don’t  mean  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  our 
romance  and  an  insect.  But  fre- 
quently I can  find  similarities  where 
there  really  aren’t  any.  I think  that’s 
because  at  heart  I'm  a poet;  but  Bob 
says  it’s  just  because  I’m  a dope. 
Maybe  lie’s  prejudiced.  Anyway,  the 
black  outline  of  the  fly  against  the  sky 
did  remind  me  of  an  airplane  far  off 
in  the  distance,  so  naturally  I thought 
again  of  that  day  we  met. 

It  was  last  year  at  Marge’s  annual 
house  party,  1 remember — the  week- 
end our  crowd  looks  forward  to  all 
year  because  it’s  always  such  a gor- 
geous brawl.  Having  landed  there 
Saturday  afternoon,  we  were  sitting  on 
the  terrace  talking  and  laughing  and 
bumming  cigaret  tes.  Suddenly  an  air- 
plane stretched  out  slim  and  sleek 
above  us.  It  circled  low,  and  then 
sunk  down  behind  the  house. 

“Oh,  that  must  be  Bob,”  Alarge 
cried.  “Til  get  some  drinks  so  we  can 
celebrate.”  Marge  is  like  that.  She 
always  wants  to  celebrate.  And  if  she 
can’t  find  a reason  for  it,  she'll  drink 
to  not  having  anything  to  drink  to. 
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She  raced  out  into  the  kitchen, 
leaving  the  rest  of  us  to  speculate  on 
the  newcomer. 

“Wonder  where  Marge  picked  this 
fellow  up?”  Janie  laughed.  “Re- 
member the  one  she  found  in  the 
Salvation  Army?” 

We  all  nodded. 

“And  that  street  cleaner  she  met  in 
New  York!”  Ted  added. 

We  all  nodded  again.  Marge’s 
friends  aren’t  easy  to  forget. 

“Well,  kids,  this  is  Bob.”  Marge 
was  standing  in  the  door-way  with  one 
milky  hand  resting  easily  on  his 
shoulder.  “Bob  Brailer,  to  be  speci- 
fic.” She  turned  to  him  with  her  very 


chummiest  grin.  “Darling,  it’s  so 
wonderful  having  you  with  us.” 

But  he  wasn’t  listening  to  her.  He 
was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  staring  at  me. 
There  is  a certain  advantage  to  having 
red  hair. 

“Margie,”  1 heard  him  say,  “will 
you  excuse  me  just  one  minute  while  I 
hold  a well-fancy-meeting-you-here- 
conference  with  an  old  friend  of  mine?” 
Marge  swallowed  hard  as  he  headed 
straight  for  me.  With  everyone  watch- 
ing, he  drew  me  close  and  kissed  both 
of  my  cheeks.  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  I didn’t  even  know  what  to  say. 

“Cuter  than  ever,  by  George!”  He 
turned  to  the  rest.  “You'll  excuse  us 
while  we  reminisce  for  a fewr  minutes, 
won’t  you?”  He  pulled  me  over  to  a 
bench  in  the  garden. 

I grabbed  my  hand  away  from  him. 


“Why,  1 don’t  even  know  you!”  I 
always  have  been  the  naive  type. 

“But  1 know  you.”  He  smiled  his 
lovely  lopsided  grin.  “Your  name  is 
Judy.” 

“It  is  not.  My  name  is  Gwendolyn. 
Gwendolyn  Williams.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “To  me  it  will 
always  be  Judy.  I once  read  a book 
in  which  the  heroine  was  tiny  and  had 
a freckle-splashed  nose  and  red  hair 
and  nice,  tender  eyes.”  He  offered 
me  a cigarette.  “Her  name  was  Judy.” 
1 looked  at  him  through  a grey 
ribbon  of  smoke.  “Is  this  your  usual 
system  for  winning  friends  and  in- 
fluencing people,  Mr.  Brailer?” 


“No,  Judy.  But  1 hope  it's  success- 
ful.” I liked  his  smile.  It  was  sincere 
and  clean,  but  not  Boy  Scout ish. 
“Because  someday  I’m  going  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me.”  He  flicked  the 
ashes  off  his  cigarette. 

1 stared  at  him,  amazed.  Com- 
pared with  Bob  Brailer,  Marge’s  Salva- 
tion Army  workers  and  street  cleaners 
were  mild. 

“Perhaps  we  should  return  to  the 
terrace,”  I suggested. 

He  stood  up.  Beside  him  I felt  very 
small.  1 liked  the  feeling. 

No  one  was  on  the  terrace  except 
Marge.  “Where  is  everyone?”  I called. 

“Dressing  for  dinner.”  Marge  turned 
to  Bob.  I never  before  had  noticed 
howr  cold  her  eyes  were.  “How  long 
have  you  and  Gwen  known  each 
other?” 


“Not  very  long.”  1 wondered  if 
Marge  saw  the  smile  in  his  eyes. 

“I’m  going  to  desert  you  people  for 
a shower,”  I said.  “The  pause  that 
refreshes.”  As  I walked  into  the 
house,  I tried  hard  to  be  nonchalant. 

I pstairs  I he  ot her  girls  w ere  gathered 
in  the  room  that  Janie  and  I were 
sharing.  They  all  seemed  surprised 
that  I had  never  mentioned  Bob  to 
them.  I think  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  aviator  stimulated  their  interest 
even  more  than  his  good  looks  did. 

I walked  over  to  the  mirror,  and 
suddenly  I was  glad  that  I had  red 
hair  and  freckles.  And  I was  glad 
that  a man  named  Bob  had  once  read 
a book  about  a girl  named  Judy.  My 
reflection  smiled  back  at  me. 

At  this  point  in  my  reminiscence, 
the  screeching  of  brakes  at  the  corner 
intersection  interrupted  my  thoughts 
sufficiently  for  me  to  realize  that  the 
porch  steps  were  getting  very  hard. 
I shifted  my  position  and  wondered  if 
Bob  was  thinking  about  me.  Love  is 
sort  of  nice.  It  makes  you  happy  and 
sad  at  the  same  time,  and  fills  you  with 
an  ache  all  over — like  a sunset  sym- 
phony or  a poem  by  Keats.  I felt  that 
way  last  year  at  Marge’s  house  party, 
and  I knew  then  that  Bob  was  the  man 
for  me. 

It  was  funny  how  things  worked  out. 

I smiled  as  1 remembered  his  argument 
that  we  should  get  married.  Sunday 
morning  a few  of  us  had  gotten  up 
early  for  a swim  before  breakfast. 
Bob  and  I were  tredging  side  b\  side 
out  to  the  big  raft  when  suddenly  he 
pushed  a w ave  into  my  face.  1 blinked 
my  eyes  free  from  water  in  order  to 
give  him  the  full  benefit  of  my  dirtiest 
look.  Put  lie  just  grinned. 

“Judy,  let’s  get  married.” 

Swallowing  a mouthful  of  water,  1 
coughed.  “I  make  it  a point  never  to 
accept  proposals  on  Sunday.  And 
besides,"  I climbed  up  on  the  raft.  “I 
hardly  know  you. " 

"That’s  no  reason,  Judy.  Love 
isn't  temporal;  it's  eternal.  It  has  no 
beginning  and  no  end.  We’ve  always 
loved  each  other,  and  we  always  will.” 

{Please  turn  to  page  28) 


OUT  OF  THE  SKY  HE  DROPPED  - INTO  THE 
BACK  YARD  - AND  INTO  JUDY’S  HEART.  BUT 
HE  WAS  AN  AVIATOR  - AND  HER  FATHER  - 

• BY  CAROLYN  LACEY 
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very  gently  and  subtle.  I am  thinking 
of  reverting  halfway  to  being  a fourth 
columnist  again,  and  using  stronger 
methods.  Perhaps  from  now  on  I am 
being  a 4 x/i  columnist.  Goodnight. 

Heil  Hitler! 

December  5,  1940 


December  1,  1940 

Dear  Diary: 

Heil  Hitler!  This  is  being  a very 
busy  day.  1 am  getting  organized 
from  my  fourth  to  my  fifth  column 
and  it  is  taking  quite  a bit  of  energy 
for  going  that  momentous  step.  It  is 
being  quite  a promotion  stepping  from 
bombs  and  sobatuge  and  the  like  to 
the  subtleness  of  inside  disprepared- 
ness.  1 am  liking  it  quite  a lot,  this 
idea  of  worming  myself  into  the  con- 
fidences of  the  American  educational 
system,  and  then  disrupting  the  gears 
with  a few  well  chosen  words.  Good- 
night. 

Heil  Hitler! 


December  2,  1940 

Dear  Diary: 

Heil  Hitler!  1 have  arrived  here  at 
the  University  this  morning.  Being 
in  a very  convivial  mood,  (to  hell  with 
German  Beer),  I am  taking  a stroll 
around  the  campus.  Der  Juror  was 
right,  this  is  no  place  for  bombs  and 
such  as  the  campus  is  cluttered  up 
enough  as  is.  It  looks  like  Coventry, 


1940  version,  (but  damned  if  I can 
find  Lady  Godiva).  I went  up  to  the 
local  beer  garden,  ordered  a draft,  and 
got  to  work,  (not  on  the  beer).  The 
first  requisite  of  a good  fifth  columnist 
is  not  a big  ear  and  a big  mouth,  like 
Jimmy  Fidler  and  Sesal  Tellsal,  but 
just  the  former.  I am  hearing  quite 
a conversation  about  CAA  and  such 
in  the  first  booth  so  1 decide  to  take  a 
look  at  the  airport  later  on.  By  the 
time  I have  fully  made  up  my  mind  it 
is  quite  late  and  quite  dark  also.  I 
wander  down  College  Avenue  to  the 
Airport  to  give  it  the  look-see,  but  find 
cars  there  and  no  airplanes.  The  air- 
planes are  in  the  hangars.  The  stu- 
dents at  Maryland  must  go  in  quite 
extensively  for  groundwork,  I guess. 
Tomorrow  begins  the  great  work. 
Goodnight. 

Heil  Hitler! 

December  3,  1940 

Dear  Diary: 

Heil  Hitler!  The  day  is  not  being 
so  successful.  I am  not  finding  these 
students  so  receptive  as  the  peoples  of 
other  countries.  Maybe  the  difficulty 
is  lying  in  my  methods  as  I am  being 


Dear  Diary: 

Heil  Hitler!  I am  very  sorry 
for  not  having  last  night  to  you 
written,  but  I was  hardly  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  do  so.  I subtracted 
the  Yi  from  myself  yesterday  and 
hired  myself  two  boys  from  down  on 
H street  and  came  out  to  the  campus 
later  on  in  the  evening  with  my  faithful 
following  of  two.  It  seems  they  are 
having  a meeting  of  some  kind  so  we 
three,  not  counting  my  echo  and  my 
shadow,  quietly  slip  in  the  side  en- 
trance and  sit  down.  1 do  not  listen 
to  the  meeting  but  instead  make  my 
plans  with  my  cronies;  you  know, 
regular  slinky  fifth-column  stuff.  Sud- 
denly, seeing  a lull  in  the  talk,  I am 
seizing  my  opportunity  and  walk  up 
to  the  platform. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  say  I,  “I  would 
like  a few  words,  it  being  my  idea  to 
plant  the  germ  of  Fascism  here  and 
let  it  wander  where  it  may,  bug-like. 

“Yes,”  says  the  Chairman. 

So  I get  up  and  am  really  giving  to 
them  an  inspirational  talk,  being  sure 
of  an  audience  as  1 have  planted  the 
other  two,  not  my  echo  or  my  shadow, 
at  the  doors  to  definitely  discourage 
any  one  leaving. 

“Fascism  and  Hitler  is  a freedom 


unrealized  by  the  democracies  of 
today,”  I am  telling  them,  really 
putting  it  on  thick,  when  wham!, 
smack  in  my  mush  lands  first  a 
tomato,  then  an  over-ripe  squash.  How 
am  1 to  be  realizing  this  is  a political 
meeting!  This  is  very  discouraging, 
but  in  the  true  methods  of  Mein 
Kampf,  I continue  talking  all  of  the 
time  while  I am  running  out  of  the 
back  door.  There  is  quite  a chase. 
I am  running  all  of  a sudden  in  front 
of  the  administration  building,  when 
I sink  over  my  head  into  a mud  puddle. 

This  is  being  very  lucky,  as  I am 
being  able  to  disguise  myself  as  an 
Aunt  Jemima  and  escape  to  my  room. 
I am  not  knowing  what  happened  to 
my  echo  and  my  shadow  and  not 
caring,  as  I take  the  first  train  out. 

I am  not  liking  the  hospitality  of 
these  people  so  am  taking  the  first  boat 
east.  I am  glad  we  have  done  away 
with  colleges  in  the  Fatherland.  I am 
being  in  such. a mood  that  I am  saying 
Goodnight!  And  Hell  Hitler!  Which 
is  no  misprint. 

N.  H. 


Stepping  Out 

Although 
1 am  sure 
the  booklet 
“To  do  or  Not 
to  do”,  put  out 
by  the  Women’s 
League  the  other  day, 
answers  most  of  the 
social  questions  confronting 
Maryland  co-eds  and  Ed’s, 
there  is  one  problem  that  they 
overlooked.  This  problem  is  the 
one  of  where  to  go  after  dances  and  yet 
getting  back  in  time  to  prevent  being 
campused.  It  has  been  a chronic  com- 
plaint of  Maryland  swains  that  this 
just  can  not  be  done  in  the  time 
allowed.  The  OLD  LINE  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  prevent  some  suggested 
remedies  for  this  complaint. 

Just  V/l  miles  west  of  school  on 
the  backroad  is  HUBBELL’S.  Former- 
ly the  infamous  Bigg’s  Valley  Dinette, 
HUBBELL'S,  which  was  placed  under 
new  management  and  completely  re- 
built last  summer,  now  offers  every- 
thing that  Maryland  students  like. 
Among  their  more  outstanding  feat  ures 
are  super  milk  shakes,  beverages — 
ahem,  gigantic  hamburgers,  and  last 
but  by  far  not  least  the  best  tasting 
new  item  since  the  Cheeseburger,  the 
Cheezfurter.  Imagine  a hot  dog  stuffed 
with  grilled  cheese  and  surrounded 
with  sweet  pickle  relish,  all  for  ten 
cents.  Take  our  advice  and  try  a 
Cheezfurter  at  HUBBELL’S. 

The  newest  building  in  College  Park 
contains  the  newest  spot  in  College 
Park — ROCKY’S.  Under  the  sole 
proprietorship  and  management  of 
Martin  Rochlin,  ’39;  ROCKY'S  offers 
the  finest  food  in  town.  Tomorrow 
night  during  intermission  run  your 
date  down  to  ROCKY’S  and  try  out 
some  of  his  super-delectable  soda 
fountain  specials. 

Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  The 
OLD  LINE  and  some  more  suggestions 
for  STEPPING  OUT  and  still  getting 
in  under  the  wire. 


DANCE  WITH  THE 

ROSSBOURGERS 

to 

Glia>ilie  feaA,+tet 


EAT  WITH  THE 

ROSSROURGERS 


at 


ROCKY’S 

MaA^la+id  9*ut 

JUST  GOOD  FOOD 
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“He  s scared  stiff!" 


CHMSTMAS  COCKTAIL 

{Concluded  from  page  III) 

“I’m  glad  I'm  not  married  to  a 
traveling  man.  It  would  give  him  too 
much  time  to  play  as  you  do.  Have 
a drink?”  Madge  tipped  the  cocktail 
shaker.  “Oh,  you’ve  been  drinking 
eggnog,”  she  said,  as  Red  put  up  his 
glass. 

“That’s  all  right.  1 prefer  my 
drinks  mixed.”  Red  gave  another  of 
his  very  broad  winks.  He  “bottoms- 
uped”  the  glass.  “This  isn’t  the  first 
drink  I’ve  mixed  tonight,  y’know.  I 
had  wine  in  Little  France,  and  beer 
next  door,  and  the  strangest-tasting 
stuff  at  the  next  place.” 

“Vodka  at  the  Troika?”  Madge 
suggested. 

“Exactly — Yoo-oh  Heave  Ho,"  Red 
rendered  in  an  off  key.  “Lissen,  my 
little  sherry.  What  will  you  have  for 
Christmas?” 

“Nothing,  really,”  I insisted,  looking 
around  fervently  for  someone  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  I .aicas  and  a couple  of  other 
men  came  running  over,  as  Red 
started  reeling. 

“A  rounder  like  you,  I’m  ashamed,” 
a severe  young  towhead  said,  shaking 
Red,  and  making  him  look  like  a bowl 
of  shimmying  jelly.  “How  do  you 
expect  to  get  home?” 

“Shtags  will  take  me  home,”  Red 
said  emphatically. 

“All  the  stags  are  busy  taking  care 
of  themselves.” 

“My  shtags  will  take  me,”  he  in- 
sisted while  1 looked  on  helplessly. 

“Take  me  to  the  mantle,”  Red 
ordered,  until  they  begrudgingly 
helped  him  over  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place. And  so  help  me — I’d  only  had 
one  cocktail  -and  1 saw  Red  . . . 

laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
and  giving  a nod  up  the  chimney 
he  rose. 

But  I heard  him  exclaim  as  he 
spun  out  of  sight, 

“M  erry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to 
all  a goodnight.” 


WE  IMTEIWIEW  LIOTAHI) 

{Concluded  from  page  19) 

rotten  food.  And  I became  sick 
very  sick.  In  fact  I almost  died.” 

Professor  Liotard  now  describes 
humorously  the  trip  from  Athens 
through  an  Italian  inspection  at  Mes- 
sina and  a British  inspection  at 
Gibraltar  to  Lisbon  which  almost  took 
his  life — and  which  did  take  twenty 
pounds. 

At  Lisbon  his  friends  transferred  him 
to  a French  hospital.  (Is  this  the 
place  you  want  us  to  be  discreet  about 
our  mention  of  the  pretty  nurses, 
Professor  Liotard?) 

On  October  2nd,  when  the  Greek 
ship,  Nea  Hellas,  left  Lisbon,  Pro- 
fessor Liotard  was  on  board.  Ten 
days  later  he  landed  at  New  York. 

“In  all  that  time,”  he  said,  “we  only 
saw  one  submarine,  and  that  was  just 
after  we  had  passed  Messina.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  refugees  and 
used  to  such  things,  so  there  was  little 
alarm.” 

“The  first  day  I arrived  home  I was 
dead  tired.  A female  reporter  came 
to  interview  me  and  asked  me  lots  of 
questions,  and  the  next  day  her  paper 
printed  lots  of  statements  I didn’t 
want  to  say.  There  were  other  re- 
porters who  did  the  same  thing.  Oh, 
well,  I guess  all  reporters  do  that, 
don’t  they?” 

We  passed  over  this  remark  hurried- 
ly, and  in  answer  to  our  trite  query, 
“Are  you  glad  to  be  back?”  Professor 
Liotard  said,  “Yes,  I am  glad,  but  not 
because  it’s  safer.  I’m  glad  to  be  here 
because  1 think  1 am  more  useful  here 
than  I could  be  there.” 
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conclusion 


He  thought  for  a moment.  “Say, 
that’s  not  bad,  is  it?  I mean  con- 
sidering this  is  my  first  proposal." 

“No,”  I admitted,  “it’s  really  very 
good.  But  Dad  would  throw  himself 
a good  old-fashioned  swoon  if  1 pre- 
sented him  with  you  for  a son-in-law.” 

“We  ll  carry  a bottle  of  smelling 
salts  with  us.” 

I shook  my  head.  “That’s  not  the 
point,  Bob.  You  see,  he  doesn’t  like 
aviators.  In  fact,  he’s  downright 
allergic  to  them.” 

Bob  raised  a questioning  eyebrow. 

“He's  a railroad  man,”  I explained. 
“The  advertising  head  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Train-lines.” 

By  the  twist  of  Bob’s  lips  and  his 
drawn  brows,  1 knew  that  he  realized 
what  this  meant. 

“We  could  elope,”  he  suggested. 

I scooped  up  a handful  of  water  and 
watched  it  dribble  through  my  fingers. 
“Dad’s  all  the  family  I have,  Bob. 
And  besides,  it  would  break  his  tough 
old  heart.” 

Bob  nodded.  It  was  nice  to  know 
that  he  understood.  “Don't  worry, 
Judy.  Tomorrow,  when  we  get  back 
in  town,  I'll  tell  him  all  about  us. 
When  he  realizes  1 love  you,  he  won't 
mind.” 

“When  he  finds  out  you’re  an 


aviator,  he’ll  slam  the  door  in  your 
face.” 

“I'll  haunt  him  on  the  telephone.” 

“And  he’ll  have  all  the  phones  dis- 
connected. It’s  no  use,  Bob.  He’ll 
send  back  your  letters  and  ignore  your 
telegrams.  We  should  never  have 
met!” 

Bob  pinched  my  cheek.  “Don’t  go 
dramatic  on  me  yet,  Judy.  I'll  think 
of  something.” 

“You  don’t  know  Dad,  ' 1 thought 
grimly  to  myself,  as  I dived  off  the 
raft.  “Coming,  Bob?” 

He  cut  the  water  with  the  slickness 
of  a keen  bladed  knife,  and  we  swam 
back  to  the  shore  together. 

I can  smile  now  as  I remember  those 
next  few  days,  but  at  the  time  I felt  as 
if  I were  being  given  the  works  in  a 
medieval  torture  chamber.  Bapidly 
developing  into  a chain-smoker,  I 
walked  listlessly  from  one  room  to 
another,  with  an  unread  copy  of 
“Mademoiselle”  as  a blind.  Only  one 
thought  was  in  my  mind:  “Why 

doesn't  Bob  call?”  Of  course  1 knew 
the  answer,  but  no  girl  wants  to  admit 
that  she  has  fallen  for  a smooth  line. 

“Judy — I mean  Gwen,”  I told  my- 
self firmly,  “you’re  just  a dope.  No 
man  falls  in  love  at  sight.  Bob  didn’t 
really  mean  that  proposal.” 


“He  did  too,"  I’d  argue  fiercely. 
“Love  isn't  temporal;  it’s  eternal.” 
And  then  I would  reach  for  another 
cigarette. 

One  night  toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  Dad  came  home  to  dinner  acting 
very  strange.  After  tossing  his  hat 
neatly  onto  the  hall  lamp,  he  chucked 
me  under  the  chin.  It  was  then  that 
I noticed  the  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eye. 

“Is  anything  wrong,  Dad?”  1 asked. 

“Nothing,”  he  beamed.  “Nothing 
at  all,  Judy.” 

1 stared  at  him.  “Did  you — did 
you  call  me  Judy?” 

“Of  course  I called  you  Judy.  Nice 
name.” 

“Dad,  you’ve  seen  Bob!” 

“Certainly  I’ve  seen  Bob.  A father 
likes  to  meet  the  man  he’s  going  to 
have  for  a son-in-law.” 

I sank  into  the  closest  chair. 

“Gwen,"  Dad  patted  my  hand,  “lie’s 
a mighty  fine  fellow.  A mighty  fine 
fellow,”  he  repeated.  “By  the  way, 
is  dinner  ready?” 

I grabbed  him  by  the  arm.  “You're 
not  even  going  to  see  any  food  until  you 
tell  me  what  happened.  Everything.” 

He  laughed  as  he  sank  into  the  chair 
opposite  me.  “Well,  honey,  it  all 
started  Monday.  I was  sitting  in  my 
office  going  over  some  new  copy  when 
an  airplane  started  buzzing  persistent- 
ly around  the  building.” 

“Bob,”  I breathed. 

“This  is  my  story,”  Dad  reminded 
me.  “When  I walked  over  to  the 
windows  to  draw  the  Venetian  blinds, 
I noticed  that  the  plane  Avas  sky- 
writing.” He  lit  his  pipe.  “Well,  I 
could  hardly  believe  what  1 saw. 
There,  sprawled  across  half  the  sky 
Avas  the  advice,  ‘Travel  by  train’.  It 
was  magnificent.”  He  laughed  liearti- 
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1\.  “Imagine  an  airplane  advertising 
the  railroads!” 

“Bui  how  did  you  ever  meet  Bob?” 
I asked. 

“Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  “that 
same  plane  showed  up  again  yesterday. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I spent  most  of  the 
morning  watching  it.  A fascinating 
exhibition.  Naturally,  I wanted  to 
know  who  was  advertising  our  service 
for  us,  but  I couldn’t  get  the  infor- 
mation until  today.” 

“Why  today?”  I interrupted. 

“Because,  my  dear,  this  morning 
was  the  first  time  Boh  autographed 
his  artistic  gymnastics  with  his  tele- 
phone number.  As  soon  as  I con- 
tacted him,  we  got  together  and  had 
a very  interesting  conversation." 

“What  did  you  talk  about?”  I asked. 

I remember  Dad's  mysterious  smile 
as  he  ran  a hand  through  his  gray  hair. 
“That,  my  child,  you  will  never  know. 
May  I eat  now?” 

"I  ley!”  A voice  broke  in  on  my 
thoughts  so  suddenly  that  I almost 
fell  off  the  porch  steps.  Turning 
around,  I saw  Bob  standing  in  the 
door-way. 

“Darling!”  I cried. 

“Hello,  my  Sweet,”  He  Hashed  my 
favorite  lopsided  grin  at  me.  “Don’t 
look  now,  but  the  potatoes  are 
burning.” 

And  as  1 raced  past  him  into  the 
kitchen,  he  lovingly  tweaked  my  nose. 


LAST  WORD 

The  neatest  “last  word  story  that 
we  have  yet  found  concerns  another 
of  those  professors,  who,  always  anx- 
ious to  improve  their  course,  add  as 
the  last  question  of  their  final  exam, 
“What  have  you  thought  of  this 
course?”  The  prof  in  question,  upon 
reaching  the  end  of  what  had  been  one 
of  the  worst  of  his  papers,  found  the 
following  notation:  “I  think  that  this 
wasavery  well-rounded  course.  Every- 
thing not  given  during  the  semester 
has  been  included  in  the  final  ex- 
amination.” 

Teacher  For  what  was  Louis  XIV 
chiefly  responsible? 

Johnny— Louis  XV,  ma’am. 

PROBLEM: 

There  are  two  holes  in  a tree,  one 
ten  feet  above  the  other.  There  is  a 
squirrel  in  the  tree  that  continues  to 
run  from  one  hole  to  the  other.  The 
first  trip  took  him  five  seconds  and 
if  he  increased  his  speed  one  foot  per 
second,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he 
is  sticking  his  head  out  of  both  holes 
at  the  same  time? 

WOMEN 

Women  is  a funny  race, 

They  curl  their  hair  and  paint  their 
face. 

They  change  their  styles  so  often  that 
Last  years'  hat  is  not  a hat. 

They  sleep  all  A.M.,  dance  all  P.M. 

Go  to  games  but  never  see  ’em. 

They  spend  the  stuff  so  very  well, 

The  bills  mount  up  but  what  the  hell. 

Yet  man  is  too  a funny  race 
He  pays  for  all  this  goddam  waste. 

“That’s  the  guy  I'm  laying  for,” 
said  the  hen  as  farmer  Watson  walked 
into  the  barnyard. 

She  laughed  when  I sat  dow  n to  play, 
How  did  I know  she  was  ticklish? 

Lovers  never  understand  each  other. 
That  s why  they  gel  married. 


HIS  SMELLY  PIPE  WAS  I 
OVER-RIPE- 


but  he’s  out  of  the  clog  bouse  now! 


“OUT  YOU  GO,  PETER  ! I won’t  mar- 
ry a human  smoke-screen ! Where’ll 
you  get  that  tobacco  anyway — in  a 
fire  sale?  Snap  out  of  it ! Switch  to 
a mild  and  fragrant  blend.” 


PIPE  AT  A WEDDING?  Sure!  Pete 
made  such  a hit  with  his  mild, 
grand  smelling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
hurley  blend  that  even  his  mother- 
in-law  smiled  her  approval! 
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THE  MISTAKE  (conclusion) 

After  he  left,  Corine  looked  over  the  papers  lie  had 
given  her.  She  didn’t  know  much  about  poetry  but  it 
was  good.  She  could  tell  it  was  good  from  the  first  line. 

This  is  better  than  a lot  of  the  things  they  publish 
every  year  in  those  thin  little  blue  leather  books  trimmed 
in  silver,  she  thought.  If  only  Day  would  do  something 
with  it.  Il  l took  it  to  a publisher  myself,  1 bet  I could 
gel  some  results.  Oh,  wouldn't  Day  be  surprised,  lie 
just  feels  self-conscious  about  showing  them  to  people 
himself  but  after  they  were  once  published,  he’d  be  as 
proud  of  them  as  I am. 

Corine  wasn’t  pretty,  and  she  wasn't  witty  or  sophis- 
ticated, but  her  mind  was  her  own  and  it  was  made  up. 
The  next  morning  she  took  all  the  poems  Day  had  given 
her  down  to  the  Moran  Publishing  Company.  She  left 
them  on  one  of  the  desks  and  went  home,  half  frightened 
at  what  she  had  done. 

The  rest  of  the  week  she  lived  in  agony.  Then  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  last  mail  came  the  answer. 
The  company  was  pleased  with  the  poetry  and  would 
take  a chance  on  publishing  it.  The  first  copies  would 
be  available  by  the  first  of  December. 

Corine  decided  not  to  tell  Day  until  after  the  books 
had  gone  to  press.  She  was  very  happy  now.  She  saw 
Day  every  week  and  he  seemed  more  devoted  to  her  than 


before.  He  didn’t  talk  about  Joyce  much  any  more  and 
sometimes  Corine  could  hardly  keep  from  telling  him 
her  secret. 

Then  one  day,  it  must  have  been  the  fifth  of  December, 
Day  walked  in  with  a newspaper  under  his  arm.  Corine 
had  just  got  ten  her  copy  of  the  book  that  day  and  glanced 
up  from  reading  it  with  shining  eyes.  Bight  away  she 
knew  that  everything  was  all  wrong. 

Day  was  angry,  lie  was  shouting  and  waving  his 
newspaper  at  her  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Corine,  I want  an  explanation  of  this.  I want  to 
know  why  you  did  this  without  my  permission.  I told 
you  lime  after  time  I didn't  want  people  to  know  about 
this.  You've  made  me  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
school  !" 

Corine's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “But  Day,”  she  began 
miserably,  “1  thought  you’d  like  it.  The  reviews  were 
so  good.  I thought  . . .” 

lie  didn’t  listen  to  her.  “Good!  Listen.  You  think 
I like  to  have  people  say  I write  things  w ith  a lie  looked 
at  the  review  , then  threw  it  on  the  floor,  “with  an  ‘ethereal 
qualify’,  a ‘certain  poignant  wistfulness’!  I’m  a football 
player,  not  a poet!  Joyce  will  probably  laugh  her  head 
oil  when  she  reads  if.  Oh,  stop  crying.  I’m  sorry  I was 
so  cross.  I suppose  you  were  trying  to  help  me  but  say, 
can  t you  ever  stop  crying?  I told  you  I was  sorry.” 

The  quiet-eyed  girl  finished  speaking  and  looked  up. 
The  newspaper  had  slipped  from  her  hand  and  as  I bent 
to  pick  it  up,  1 saw  the  headlines,  Joyce  Grey  Weds 
Football  Pro  at  St.  James  Church  Tonight.  I started  to 
question  the  girl  further,  to  ask  about  Corine,  but  she 
was  moving  off. 

“Wait!”  1 called.  “The  wedding  party  will  be  out 
iu  a minute.  Don  t you  want  to  see  the  bride?  " 

“No,"  she  said,  stopping  for  an  instant  and  facing  me. 
“No,  I can’t.”  Then,  without  a backward  glance,  she 
walked  rapidly  away,  into  the  darkness. 


HEADS  or  TAILS 

I found  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  . . . 

No  force  but  woe  could  prompt  this  rebel  climb , 
Or  woo  me  from  the  pulleys  and  the  hods, 

The  teeming  vineyards  in  their  purple  prime. 
Ihit  tinsel-garnished  fate  could  not  beguile 

My  meaner  state  with  bounty  such  as  this: 

For  nature  had  deceived  me  with  a smile, 

And  fortune  had  betrayed  me  with  a hiss. 

I found  the  sacred  region  where  the  shy 

hoops  down  on  tall  Olympus  and  my  glance 
Sobered  in  awe.  For  there  beneath  my  eye, 

Beyond  the  dew-fringed  gossamer  of  chance. 
The  firefly  lure  of  fickle  crowns  and  guineas, 

A step  away  the  gods  ivere  matching  pennies. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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Johnny:  While  mother  was  sleeping 
the  baby  got  sick  licking  the  paint. 
Father:  Off  her  toys? 

Johnny:  No,  off  mother. 

“You're  the  first  girl  I ever  kissed,” 
said  the  college  boy  as  he  shifted  the 
gears  with  his  feet. 

The  doctor  rushed  out  of  his  study. 
“Get  my  bag  at  once!”  he  shouted. 

“Why,  dad,”  asked  his  daughter, 
“what’s  the  matter?” 

“Some  fellow  just  phoned  he  can't 
live  without  me!”  gasped  the  doctor, 
reaching  for  his  hat. 

His  daughter  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief.  “Just  a moment,”  she  said 
quietly.  “I  think  that  call  was  for  me!” 

The  Professor’s  secretary  saw  a 
magnificent  blonde  carrying  some 
papers  enter  the  office. 

“Lissen,  ya  palooka,”  snarled  the 
jealous  secretary,  “if  you  try  to  muscle 
in  on  my  territory,  1 11  plant  you 
among  the  potatoes.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  me,”  answered  the 
other,  “I’m  only  the  Professor’s  wife.” 

“That’s  a funny-looking  kind  of  a 
dog.  What  were  his  parents?” 
“Careless.” 

One  Siamese  twin:  “You  must  have 
had  a swell  time  last  night,  I look  like 
a wreck  today.” 

A young  lady  went  into  a drug  store. 
“Have  you  any  Lifebuoy?”  she  asked. 

“Set  the  pace,  lady”  said  the  clerk, 
“set  the  pace.” 

YOU  SAID  IT! 

Say  it  with  flowers, 

Say  it  with  sweets, 

Say  it  with  kisses, 

Say  it  with  eats, 

Say  it  with  jewelry, 

Say  it  with  drink, 

But  always  be  careful 
Not  to  say  it  with  ink. 


Street-car  Conductor:  “How  old 

are  you,  little  girl?” 

Little  Boston  Girl:  “If  the  corpo- 
ration doesn’t  object,  I’d  prefer  to 
pay  full  fare  and  keep  my  own 
statistics.” 


He  was  a fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
hygiene  and  cleanliness.  But  he  also 
was  a steady  drinker.  Suspicious  of 
the  quality  of  some  liquor  he  had  pur- 
chased from  a bootlegger,  he  sent  a 
sample  of  the  spirits  to  a chemist  for 
analysis. 

When  the  chemist  returned  the 
liquor  he  attached  a note  thereto 
reading  as  follows:  “Your  horse  is 

suffering  from  diabetes.  Unless  he  is 
taken  care  of  at  once  he  will  die  within 
the  week.” 


Fizz — type  of  hat  worn  by  Asiatics. 

Bar — large  hairy  animal. 

Swizzle — type  of  chair. 

Absinthe — cutting  class. 

Gin — physical  education. 

Whiskey — a facial  growth. 

Drunk — the  main  part  of  a tree. 

Goblet — a young  sailor. 

Stein — a mark  left  by  a glass  on  the 
table. 

Hennessey — the  state  where  Memphis 
is  located. 

Mix — Irishmen. 

Bottle — a combat. 

Tokay — affirmative  expression,  as 

“tokay  with  me.” 

Bum — singular  of  what  a house  is 
divided  into. 

Bye — extremely  sour  taste. 

Sherry — what  Washington  chopped 
down. 

Kummel — large  animal  with  humps. 

Set-ups — morning  exercise. 

Bacardi — rear  part  of  yard  on  which 
house  is  built. 

The  spinal  column  is  a collection  of 

bones  running  up  and  down  your  back 

that  keeps  you  from  being  legs  clean 

up  to  your  neck. 


She — Let’s  have  a kiss. 

He — Not  on  an  empty  stomach. 

She — Of  course  not.  Bight  where 
the  last  one  was. 


This  is  a story  they  tell  about  the 
boys  at  Dartmouth.  In  the  inner, 
deeper,  and  darker  recesses  of  the 
library  is  a statue  of  the  famous  Gen- 
erf  d H owe.  And  when  the  Dartmouth 
boys  have  their  girls  up  for  week-ends 
they  take  them  to  the  library  and  show 
them  Howe. 


1 was  once  weekending  with  an  Eng- 
lislunan  and  his  w ife.  Entirely  by  acci- 
dent, I happened,  one  day,  on  the 
Englishman’s  wife  in  her  bath.  Making 
a hurried  retreat,  I immediately  sought 
out  my  host,  who  was  reading  in  his 
room,  and  proffered  an  apology.  He 
brought  his  head  up  out  of  his  book 
and  regarded  me  for  a moment. 

The  English  are  a phlegmatic  race. 

“Skinny  old  thing,  isn’t  she?”  he 
remarked. 


Then  there  was  the  man  who  in- 
vented a glass  eight  ball  for  people 
who  like  to  look  ahead. 


“I  don’t  raise  my  daughter  to  be 
fiddled  with,”  said  the  pussy  cat  as 
she  rescued  her  offspring  from  the 
violin  factory. 


First  She:  “Oh,  Gilbert  has  the 

most  powerful  pair  of  binoculars!” 
Second  She:  “Has  he?  Good,  I 

dearly  love  these  strong,  virile  men.” 


He:  “Is  that  the  gown  you  are 

going  to  wear  to  the  dance  tonight?” 
She:  “No,  dear,  so  far  I have 

decided  on  nothing.” 


WANTED — A place  to  show  her 
wares  by  an  antique  lady  with  a 
Spanish  chest  and  other  odd  things. 

- — Cold  Springs  (Go.)  Times. 
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There  was  lots  of  mud.  It  stuck 
to  your  feet  and  made  you  walk  an 
inch  above  the  ground.  Every  so 
often  a shell  would  burst  with  a great 
light  and  you  could  look  down  and  see 
your  face  reflected  in  a mud  puddle,  an 
ugly  yellow  reflection  that  seemed  to 
accentuate  the  gaunt,  hungry  lines 
about  your  eyes  and  chin.  You  walked 
with  a limp  and  on  the  outside  of  your 
foot,  so  as  not  to  break  the  blisters. 
Phe  wet  socks  squished  water  in  be- 
tween your  toes  at  every  step. 

You  long  ago  gave  up  singing.  Now 
you  don’t  even  think — just  auto- 
matically put  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other  and  try  not  to  remember.  No- 
body even  cusses  any  more.  The 
pack  on  your  back  is  forgotten;  it’s 
just  an  extra  part  of  your  body  that  is 
a little  heavier  than  the  rest.  Sudden- 
ly there  is  a screaming  sound  and 
everybody  drops  to  the  ground.  The 
mud  is  cold.  The  clammy  stuff  gets 
on  your  face  but  you  dig  in  farther, 


trying  to  get  to  be  as  much  a part  of  it 
as  is  possible.  The  shell  bursts  and 
you  hear  a man  scream.  It  is  not 
loud,  as  screams  go,  but  it  sort  of 
twists  your  backbone  and  makes  the 
hair  on  the  nape  of  your  neck  stand 
out.  You  get  up  and  see  that  it  is 
Sammy  w ho  screamed.  He  didn’t  get 
down  quickly  enough.  A shell  frag- 
ment caught  him  in  the  stomach. 
Blood  is  coming  out  of  his  mouth  and 
part  of  his  entrails  are  mixing  with  the 
mud.  They  remind  you  of  the  sausages 
you  used  to  eat  for  breakfast  and  you 
almost  vomit  at  the  thought.  You 
want  to  cry,  but  can’t,  even  though 
Sammy  was  a good  friend  of  yours. 
The  first  aid  men  pick  him  up  and  you 
go  on,  trying  to  forget  about  it. 

Walking  along,  you  kind  of  wish  it 
had  been  you  instead  of  Sammy,  for 
the  brief  rest  there  in  the  mud  had 
been  nice.  You  remember  the  mud 
on  your  face  and  smear  it  off.  Then 
you  walk  on. 


You  get  to  the  trenches,  and  work 
your  way  forward  through  their  intri- 
cate network  to  the  section  where  your 
company  belongs.  There  is  very  little 
talk.  You  take  your  station  immedi- 
ately and  intensely  hate  the  man  whom 
you  relieve,  jealous  of  his  rest.  You 
wait  through  the  long  day,  then  the 
night,  then  the  day — alternately  wait- 
ing and  sleeping-  -waiting  and  sleeping. 
You  become  an  automan  — no  thoughts, 
just  action.  You  wait  inevitably  for 
the  attack  that  must  come.  Then  it 
is  here,  and  you  are  ready.  You  feel 
gentle  quirks  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach ; 
you  think  wild  thoughts  of  bayonets 
stuck  through  your  stomach — of  a 
handless  arm — or  a bodyless  head. 
Then  the  whistle,  and  you  jump  up 
and  run. 

The  star  shells  fill  the  night  with  a 
ghastly  whiteness.  You  see  men  all 
around  you,  all  running,  some  falling. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye  you 
notice  the  upper  half  of  a body  hanging 
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over  some  barbed  w ire  or  stumble  over 
a man  with  the  lower  half  of  1 1 is  face 
shotaway,  but  you  take  them  in  stride, 
for  by  now  you  are  calloused. 

Suddenly  you  see  the  enemy’s 
trenches  in  front  of  you,  with  men 
shooting  at  you.  You  run  and  jump 
in  the  trench,  bayonet  pointed  in  front 
of  you.  You  see  a big  face  in  the  dark 
and  you  thrust  at  it.  The  point  of 
steel  meets  something  soft  and  giving. 
You  scream  with  the  fanatical  joy  of 
if  all.  You  try  to  jerk  your  bayonet 
out  of  the  body  but  find  you  cannot, 
as  it  is  stuck  in  bone.  You  let  it  go 
and  take  your  victim’s  rifle,  and  start 
thrusting  and  screaming  again,  blood 
mad. 

Then  you  suddenly  feel  something 
like  an  icicle  start  at  the  back  of  your 
body  and  work  forward.  It  takes 
years  for  it  to  go  through.  The  air 
reaches  it  and  there  is  pain.  You 
never  fell  such  agony.  You  feel  lit  lie 
pieces  of  bone  grate  against  each  other 
and  you  fall  down  into  the  mud  and 
claw  at  il  in  hate.  Your  hands  close 
over  great  gobs  of  it  and  a shudder 
starts  at  your  toes  and  works  up  your 
body.  Then  you  begin  to  cry  and  you 
say,  “Mother!  Mom,  Mom!”  You 
scream  it!  Then  great  sobs  rack  your 
lungs  and  blood  gets  in  the  way  of  your 
breathing  and  you  try  to  spit  it  out. 
But  more  keeps  coming. 


Here  lies  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
11e  died  making  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy.  1920-1910. 


Co  Sit 


Some  folk  may  deem  il  greater  fan 
And  safer  sport  from  sun  to  sun 
To  sit  at  home  in  calm  repose 
And  roast  their  feet  and  nurse  their  woes. 

lint  I must  to  the  street  repair 
And  join  the  rushing  masses  there  . . . 

No  force  of  reason  can  restrain 
The  thrill  of  Christmas  in  my  brain. 

W ho  can  resist  this  merry  spree? 

Ye  shoppers,  now  beware  of  me. 

The  man  who  makes  my  ribs  to  groan 
Shall  feel  my  elbows  in  his  own. 

“Be  calm,  you  say;  “compose  your  soul. 
Don't  lecture  me  on  self-control. 

Do  you  suppose  1 can  be  calm 

The  way  this  quarter  burns  my  palm? 

(Hush,  little  salesgirl!  Do  not  fret. 

Your  hand  shall  clasp  that  quarter  yet. 

And  I shall  clasp  with  pleasure  mute 
Your  toy  gun  that  will  not  shoot.) 

I'm  wild  to  join  the  laughing  crew, 

To  shove  and  tug  as  others  do. 

A few  black  eyes  are  petty  fee 
To  have  to  pay  for  so  much  glee. 

Yet,  friends,  before  your  eyes  shall  scan 
In  me  a jostled,  broken  man, 

I think  it  wise  that  I should  scrawl 
A Merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 

C.  IL  M. 
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CAMELS  PRINCE  ALBERT 


• For  those  who  prefer  cigarettes,  give  Camels 
and  you  can  be  sure  your  gift  will  be  appreci- 
ated. For  more  smokers  prefer  slower-burning 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  They  are  the 
cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos  that  gives  more 
pleasure  in  every  puff.  Your  dealer  is  featuring 
Camels  for  Christmas  in  the  two  handsome 
packages  shown  above.  Easy  to  get— perfect  to 
receive.  Yes,  there’s  nothing  like  Camels  to  say: 
"Happy  holidays  and  happy  smoking.” 


• No  problem  about  those  pipe-smokers  on 
your  gift  list!  You  just  can’t  miss  when  you 
give  them  a big,  long-lasting  one-pound  tin  of 
the  world’s  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  — 
Prince  Albert!  (Or  a one-pound  real  glass  hu- 
midor.) Pipe-smokers  call  Prince  Albert  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  They  say:  "There’s  no  other 
tobacco  like  it!”  Your  local  dealer  has  Prince 
Albert’s  Christmas-wrapped  "specials”  on  dis- 
play now!  Get  your  Prince  Albert  gifts  today! 


